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WORN-OUT IDEAS. 

Eveny dog has his day, aud so has every idea. It is 
quite amusing to remark how ideas become hackneyed, 
then thread-bare, and, last of all, worn out and for ever 
ruined. A really good idea is often difficult to be worn 
out. It will stand an immense deal of talking and 
tusseling ; yet the more excellent it is, it has generally 
the greater chance of being run down, and worried at 
last. Not many years ago we used to hear a great 
deal about the Rialto. The Rialto was evidently the 
trump poetical idea of the time. How it became so, I 
cannot tell; though I suspect Lord Byron set it agoing, 
and then left it to itself. One could hear little else 
talked of but the Rialto. A picture of it was to be 
found in every annual ; or if it was not in this year, 
it was sure to be in the next. The Bridge of Sighs 
had also a considerable run about the same time, and 
so had the Council of Ten; and there was a critical 
periodical of the latter name, which lasted a short 
while. I do not know what has become of the Rialto 
now; I have not heard any thing about either it or 
the Bridge of Sighs for a long while. People, I sup- 
pose, have grown completely wearied of both, and 
dropped them by universal consent. The Moors in 
Spain is another of those ideas that seem to be in a 
declining way. Along with the Alhambra, it formed 
a very pretty idea a few years ago; but something 
ails it now. No young poet would, in this present 
1834, think of an Abencerrage as a hero; yet the 
Abencerrages made excellent heroes not long since. 

None of these ideas, however, has been so com- 
pletely worn out as the Hellespont. The Rialto was 
bad enough, but nothing to the Hellespont. It was for 
the time an all-prevailing theme. Every body talked 
of the Hellespont. Its length, its breadth, its depth, 
its colour, and its current, all excited debate. There 
were long papers in the magazines about the Hel- 
lespont—the old stories about Leander swimming 
across it were revived—the possibility of swimming 
across it in modern times was anxiously canvassed. 
Never was there so delightful, so fanciful an idea as 
the Hellespont; yet it only had its day; it was 
thrust out at last by some new incoming idea; and 
80 not a word, good or bad, has been uttered re- 
garding it for several years. The Paraclete was an 
idea rather before my day; yet I have a faint recol- 
lection of the parting skirts of it; it was just going 
out of the world as I came in. 

I do not remember of having heard much of the 
Medici lately: what can have become of the Me- 
dici ? People used to allude to them in an easy 
and familiar way in the periodicals about ten years 
since, as if they had lived hand and glove with them 
all their days. I wonder where the Medici and their 
literary intimates are now. Mankind, moreover, seem 
now to have recovered from Lord Byron. Neither he, 
nor the Greeks, nor Pestum, nor the Acropolis, are al- 
luded to once for fifty times they once were. I also miss 
the Bedouins. Where, can any one tell me, are the 
Bedouins gone? I am sure it is not ten years since 
they were very great people. Another of the grand 
topics of my young days was the Parthenon. You 
could not cast your eye over any periodical work 
without encountering the Parthenon. Nay, you could 
not walk the streets without seeing placards about it. 
Men would come abreast of you, and on boards buckled 
round their waists you would read “ the Parthenon.” 
That also is gone. The Scotch, in the midst of the 
Parthenon fever, tried to get up one at Edinburgh ; 
but the thing would not answer. The idea slipped 
down before the subscription rose high enough, and 
so. left them in the lurch with only a bit of a Par- 
thenon on their hands. The Circassians was about 


the same time a leading idea: delightful subject, the 
Circassians ! Now you may read all the current lite- 
rature in England till your eyes are blind in your 
head, and never see the word. 

About the year nineteen, a dreadful pother was got 
up about Mr Southey and Wat Tyler. Little else for 
the time was talked about, and so much was said upon 
the subject, that at length people became thoroughly 
tired of it. It wore every body out; they could stand 
it no longer; and then it was quietly entombed by 
those who had been the means of agitating it. Any 
man who should now try to raise a racket about 
Southey and Wat Tyler would to a certainty be 
chargeable with a design to break the peace, and so 
stand a fair chance of being committed to Newgate. 
About the year twenty-three, as I well remember, 
hardly any thing was spoken of but Mr Hayley—the 
great autobiographical work of Mr Hayley. Every 
literary journal had its “ third notice” of this amaz- 
ing book ; every magazine had its abridgement of it. 
You could not open a newspaper but you were led by 
some ingeniously contrived paragraph to an attesta- 
tion of the importance of the Memoirs of Mr Hayley. 
Even after you thought you had seen the end of it— 
three months after the last dropping shot had, as you 
imagined, let its leaden sound fall on your ear—the 
subject was revived in full force by the quarterlies, so 
that it was not until the better part of a year was ont 
that Mr Hayley finally slept with his fathers. I do 
not exactly remember what was the next leading idea 
that came upon the carpet; whether it was Dr Parr 
or Mr St John Long, I cannot recollect. I thiuk, 
however, it was the former. 

No sooner was the fine classical idea of Dr Parr 
brought into play, than all the world of letters made 
a full set at it; every man was anxious to come in for 
ashare. One magazine told us prosing stories about 
his smoking and beer-drinking ; another tried to be 
entertaining on the subject of his wig—never was poor 
wig or any other fabric of the peruke species so well 
handled ; a third took in hand to compare him with 
Johnson, and it was astonishing how close was the 
resemblance—quite a miracle; a fourth, one of the 
heavy, dull metal, gave us a disquisition on his pro- 
found knowledge of Greek, and his Preface to Belien- 
denus. In short, there seemed to be hardly a possi- 
bility of ending Dr Parr. Our periodical literature 
was choked full of him, for I do not know how long. 
Authors of every description, rank, and character, 
wrote and wrote, and over again wrote, about him, 
till the idea was literally worn to rags, vea to very 
rags. At length, greatly to the relief of all mankind, 
it vanished, and was no more heard of. 

About the year thirty-one, Goéthe became a leading 
idea in England ; it was thought fine to be heard talk- 
ing of Goéthe; it looked as if the speaker were well 
acquainted with German literature, and the words Ger- 
man literature sounded well in company. He was 
thought to be a poor ignorant creature who could not 
prate about Goéthe, and Goithe’s Faust, and all that 
kind of thing. Then we had Goéthe’s Wilhelm 
Meister—all Europe was full of Wilhelm Meister. 
My lady This asked my lady That if she had read 
Wilhelm Meister, which her ladyship said she had, 
although she had never been able to get through a 
page of it without yawning, and internally denounc- 
ing it all the time as perfect stuff—little better than 
Puss in Boots or Jack the Giant-Killer. Yet to say 
she had not perused it would have been monstrous— 
quite shocking. And this was the way that the Gotthe 
idea was spoiled. The magazines, to do them justice, 
held to it as long as it would hang together, as long 
as there was a thread of it left. They at length gave 


it up as entirely finished ; and you now never hear a 
single word about Gotthe, or Faust, or Wilhelm 
Meister. It would not pay, and there’s an end of it. 

I have remarked that Petrarch and Laura has formed 
a good serviceable idea in its time. It has been aca- 
pital stock belles-lettres idea, something to be used as 
occasion may require by the genteel school of writers. 
It has enjoyed about fully as good a share of worry- 
ing as the Abelard and Heloise idea, which, to say the 
least of it, was not a bad hack idea for the greater 
part of a century. -I consider, however, that both 
these ideas are now worn out. They are as dead as 
the Egeria and Numa Pompilius idea, which had a 
tolerable run some years since, but is now, to our 
great relief, laid on the shelf and forgotten. 

It is thus that authors, and wits, and scholars, and 
poets, become worn-out ideas. People are so much 
plagued with hearing their names in all quarters for a 
time, that they at last make up their minds neither to 
say, nor listen to, one word more aboutthem. Manymen 
have in this manner gone down the wind, and are no 
more trumpetted by fame, merely because they had the 
misfortune to become worn-out ideas. I consider, for 
instance, that Sheridan is now a worn-out idea. No. 
thing that could now be said of him would come to any 
good. The public became tired of his name several 
years agu, and they cannot allow their minds to think 
more about him. Sir James Mackintosh is pretty 
inuch in the same condition, and especially his “great 
historical work,” which, for a thing that never existed 
and never will “exist, has certainly bored the world in 
its day to some purpose. The March of Intellect !— 
the Schoolmaster Abroad !—Junius !—the words are 
enough. 

Popular music and songs become in regular succes- 
sion worn-out ideas. Even the most pleasing pieces at 
length grow tiresome from familiarity, and are dropped. 
Mr Bayly himself will probably allow that the most 
delightful of his many delightful songs cannot be kept 
at a certain point of popularity above a certain time. 
When all the world has at length heard “Ob no! we 
never mention her,” and that perhaps several times 
over, all at once they agree never again to mention 
the subject, but to take up with something else, either 
by the same or another author. The more that a 
musical composition is liked at first, the more sure is 
it in time to become hackneyed and worn out. About 
the year fourteen, you would have heard no tune 
played but the Copenhagen waltz. All man and wo- 
man kind went mad about the Copenhagen waltz. It 
was played in theatres, and public concerts, and pri- 
vate companies, and whistled upon the street by boys. 
Organs, clarionets, fiddles, flutes, pianos, and all other 
instruments, whether wind or stringed, were kept for 
months close at work, humming, and strumming, and 
blowing, and straining, at this famous Copenhagen 
waltz. It met you in the teeth at every corner: the 
whole air was one air—and that was the Copenhagen 
waltz. Allatonceit ceased. The idea had possessed a 
strong constitution, and had stood an immense deal of 
tearing and wearing. However, it at last also came to its 
end, and no more was ever heard of it—not a cheep; the 
idea was completely, and more than completely, worn 
out. A few years ago there prevailed a similar mania 
about a song called “‘Sweet Home.” Mercyon us, how 
that idea was ground to pieces on the streets of London! 
It was if any thing worse treated than the Copenhagen 
waltz, for it admitted of being sung as well as played. 
Every young lady consequently learned to squeak up 
“Sweet Home ;” every young gentleman, clerk, and 
shopboy, tried his hand at it. Every stage-coach guard 
from Brighton to Edinburgh played it on his double- 
keyed bugle ; nay, I have even been told that a clergy- 
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man in Dumbartonshire was so fond of it as to quote 
it one Sunday in hissermon. Yet it, too, had its day, 
and its place was in time occupied by other airs. The 
latest torment of the British people was what they 
have long been in the habit of looking upon as one of 
their greatest blessings, “the Sea !” 

It has thus been my fate, from earliest years, to be 
haunted and bored by many successive airs, which 
abstractly, as I may say, were pretty enough airs, but, 
being over-repeated, became practically painful. My 
very earliest recollection is of a song in the Moun- 
taineers, which began, “ Faintly and wearily the way- 
worn traveller.” Then came the Copenhagen waltz. 
Next “ Dunois the young and brave.” After that 
“ The red red rose.” Then “the Dark Lochnagar,” 
and “ Nidnoddin.” Then again “ Home, sweet home.” 
Next in succession, “ the Bonny Briest-knots,” and the 
music of “ Der Frieschutz.” This brought me down 
to the year twenty-five, when “‘ Cherry Ripe” came 
in full bang, and drove all before it. By “Cherry 
Ripe” I was handed over to “I'd be a butterfly,” and 
by that to “ Alice Gray,” as a state prisoner is handed 
by the lieutenant of the Tower to the sheriff, by the 
sheriff to the mayor, and by the mayor to the execu- 
tioner, no remove bringing him the least alleviation of 
his unhappy circumstances. So indelibly did these 
tunes make their respective impressions upon me, that 
I can tell the date of any barrel-organ by its predomi- 
nant airs, as exactly as if I saw the figures upon the 
instrument. WhenI hear “ Dunois the young and 
brave,” I mark it down for 1815. When I hear 
Sweet Home,” I pronounce the words eighteen- 
twenty-three instinctively. For, be it observed, how- 
ever intolerable tunes may become, they generally 
keep a longer hold of the organs than of the public 
taste, seeing that such an instrument, especially if the 
property of some poor Italian, cannot be altered all of 
asudden. Tunes thus enjoy a kind of crepuscular 
existence long after their sun has set. I am very. 
sure it is not above three years since I heard the Co. 
penhagen waltz ground upon an organ as I was pass- 
ing through a narrow fourth-rate street ; being fully 
sixteen years after that piece had been given up by 
mankind at large. 

I need hardly remind the world how much it has 
been wearied with worn-out words. Some words be- 
come a serious nuisance, both in our spoken language 
and sign-board literature. The words Royal, Impe- 
rial, Albion, Union, and Waterloo, are thus a torment 
to society. They have been applied to all kinds of es- 
tablishments —mercantile, scientific, and otherwise. 
Banks, club-houses, shops, societies, bridges, hotels, 
porter, and stage-coaches, all alike try to derive dig- 
nity and popularity from the use of these hackneyed 
expressions. As for Waterloo, I dare say it has been 
applied as a name to every thing under the sun. Be- 
sides these, ard such like terms, there is, as one may 
notice, always some favourite word going its rounds, 
and enjoying a temporary popularity. If the word 
happen to indicate a taking idea, it is certain to un- 
dergo a good deal of wearing before it be laid aside. 
* Clique” seems, in this way, to be the pet word at 
the present moment. It came in after “ Reaction,” 
which, it will be allowed, really stood well out, con- 
sidering the immense tearing and wearing it under- 
went. When the Clique idea is to bid us good-bye, 
will depend on the rise of another equally taking. 

After ideas have been pretty well worn, attempts 
are often made to revive them, and once more set 
them agoing. They become, in this way, standing 
subjects of botheration. Among the principal tor- 
ments of this kind, I reckon the canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the Deccan prize-money, and the peerage 
of Sir Francis Burdett. The affair of the canal seems 
a favourite subject among tourists both abroad and by 
the fireside, both with the writers of books and the 
writers of newspapers. All on a sudden, some day, 
we stumble on a paragraph in the public prints, which 
tells us most distinctly that “ the long-anticipated ca- 
nal betwixt the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is 
forthwith to be commenced.” But this is all we hear 
about it. Nothing more is said for perhaps two years, 
when again up comes the old story once more. We 
now make sure that the thing will be carried into ef- 
fect. Not at all! Nothing is done, and nothing more 
is said, for two years further, when we once more ob- 
serve that it is still tobe done. Perhaps, however, 
about the year three thousand four hundred and fifty- 
nine, such a canal will really, bona fide, be executed ; 
with that let us be content. Of all the standing sub- 
jects of universal botheration, of all the worn and 


doubly worn ideas, the Polar Seas and the North-West 
Passage form the chief: For some fourteen or fifteen 
years, the North Pole idea has been a prolific theme 
of worry. An immensity of big books, and little books, 
as well as pictures and panoramas of all kinds, have 
been made to enlighten mankind on the subject; 
never was there so much done for any similar idea be- 
fore; it has been patronised by the nation and by in- 
dividuals, and formed a good picking to thousands ; 
yet—and this is the funny thing about it—we are no 
wiser than we were. What, we should like to hear, 
does any one know about the North Pole, or the North- 
West Passage, or the North anything-else, more than 
they did twenty years since? The whole affair, in- 
deed, is a delusion; and people are now pretty well 
tired of the idea. It is fast wearing out. I venture 
to say, there is not a citizen in London who would 
forego a single draught of heavy wet to know whether 
there be such a thing as the North-West Passage or 
not. The subject is exhausted. 


‘FITS. 

Tue human frame, as many persons are aware, is 
liable to what are popularly called fits, but more 
correctly described by medical men under the names 
tetanus and catalepsy. Both form severe spasmodic 
affections, producing rigidity of the person, but dif- 
fering in their subjects and causes from each other. 
Tetanus (from a Greek word signifying to stretch) is 
most frequently produced by punctured wounds of 
tendinous textures, and most readily in hot weather. 
Sometimes, however, it occurs, like catalepsy, inde- 
pendently of wounds. The spasm is more limited in 
tetanus; sometimes being most severe in the muscles 
of the face, producing lock-jaw ; now it attacks the 
muscles of the trunk, either in back or front, produc- 
ing curvature and contortions of parts of the body. 
During all this, the natural temperature of the per- 
son may remain, the pulse be perfectly natural, and 
the senses unimpaired. As far as we can learn, the 
precise physiological action of tetanus is still a mys- 
tery. There would appear to be an intimate connec- 
tion and sympathy betwixt all parts of the nervous 
system which lead to this spasmodic disease. Under 
the most active and varied treatment, tetanus has ge- 
nerally been a very fatal malady ; but one of its effects, 
lock-jaw, is now much better understood than formerly, 
and seldomer proves fatal. Nevertheless, too much 
care cannot be taken in preventing any kind of wound 
or laceration of the thumb or muscles of the hand, in 
order to avert the approach of such a calamity. 

Catalepsy is an universal spasmodic disease of the 
organs of locomotion, and it differs from tetanus in 
this respect, in particular, that, during the continu. 
ance of the fit, the senses are gone. The patient is 
in a kind of living death. Catalepsy more frequently 
affects female than male persons, and there are strong 
grounds for believing that it is often produced by de- 
rangement or weakness of the stomach. It is certain 
that it frequently occurs in a generally enfeebled con- 
stitution, induced by some grave malady, or one which 
has been caused by the gradual operation of unobserved 
morbid causes. During the cataleptic fit, the body 
may remain in the position in which it may have been 
when attacked, and the limbs preserve any situation 
in which they may be placed. The senses are oblite- 
rated, and the mind totally inactive, nothing being 
able to rouse the patient. The pulse and temperature 
remain natural. The fit is of uncertain length; ac- 
cording to some writers, not lasting more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, though known by others to be much 
longer. This afflicting malady is an obstinate one, 
and is very liable to recur, even when the patient 
seems in the least respect liable to a recurrence. The 
fit is obviously involuntary ; yet it may be brought on 
— it may be cultivated—by allowing the mind to brood 
over imaginary or real evils. Air, exercise, cheerful. 
ness, and the strengthening of the stomachic functions, 
independent of medical treatment, are recommended 
in all such cases ; and, by attention, a thorough cure 
may be effected. 

The following curious case of catalepsy is described 
by the late Dr John Jebb. “I was desired (says he) 
to visit a young lady, who for nine months had been 
afflicted with that singular disorder termed a cata- 
lepsy. Although she was prepared for my visit, she 
was seized with the disorder as soon as my arrival 
was announced. She was employed in netting, and 
was passing the needle through the mesh; in which 
position she immediately became rigid, exhibiting, in 
a very pleasing form, a figure of death-like sleep, be- 
yond the power of art to imitate, or the imagination 


— 
to conceive. Her forehead was serene, her features 
oer composed. The paleness of her colour, her 

reathing at a distance being also scarce perceptible, 
operated in rendering the similitude to marble more 
exactand striking. The position of her fingers, hands, 
and arms, was altered with difficulty; but they pre- 
served every form of flexure they acquired; nor were 
the muscles of the neek exempted from this law; her 
head maintaining every situation in-which the hand 
could place it, as firmly as her limbs. 

Upon gently raising the eyelids, they immediately 
closed with a degree of spasm. The iris contracted 
upon the approach of a candle, as in a state of vigi- 
lance; the eyeball itself was slightly agitated with a 
tremulous motion, not discernible when the eyelid had 
descended. 

About half an hour after my arrival, the rigidity in 
her limbs and statue-like appearance being yet unal- 
tered, she sung three plaintive songs, in a tone of voice 
so elegantly expressive, and with such affecting mo- 
dulation, as evidently pointed out how much the most 
powerful passion of the mind was concerned in the 
production of her disorder, as indeed her history con- 
firmed. In a few minutes afterwards she sighed 
deeply, and the spasm in her limbs was immediately 
relaxed. She complained that she could not open her 
eyes, her hands grew cold, a general tremor followed; 
but, in a few seconds, recovering entirely her recol- 
lection and powers of motion, she entered into a 
detail of her symptoms, and the history of her com- 
plaints. 

She informed me that she had not the least recol- 
lection whatever of what passed in the fits; that upon 
coming out of them she felt fatigue, in proportion to 
the time of their continuance; and that they some- 
times lasted for five hours, though generally for a 
much shorter period. She farther related that the 
fits returned once or twice a-day, sometimes more fre- 
quently, but that she was never troubled with them 
inthe night. She sometimes lost her sight and speech, 
the power over her limbs and her intellectual faculties 
remaining unimpaired. The fits frequently attacked 
her without any previous warning; at other times, a 
fluttering at her stomach, and a fixed pain at the top 
of her head, occupying a part which she could cover 
with a finger, announced their approach. 

Hysterical risings in her throat, appearances of fire, 
pains in her eyes, and not unfrequently in her teeth, 
flatulence, a sense of weight in her stomach after eat- 
ing, with convulsive motions in the region of that 
organ, were superadded symptoms of which she much 
complained. 

After she had discoursed for sometime with apparent 
calmness, the universal spasm ‘suddenly returned. 
Her features now assumed a different form, denoting 
a mind strongly impressed with anxiety and appre- 
hension. At times she uttered short and vehement 
exclamations, in a piercing tone of voice, expressive 
of the passions that agitated her mind ; her hands be- 
ing strongly locked in each other, and all her muscles, 
those subservient to speech excepted, beingaffected witb 
the same rigidity as before. 

During the time of my attendance, similar appear- 
ances were frequently exhibited. I was informed by 
the family of many particularities in the access of the 
disorder, all denoting its instantaneous effect upon 
the nervous system. She once was seized in my pre- 
sence while drinking tea, and became universally 
rigid, at the instant she was advancing the teacup 
to her mouth. Her tears sometimes flowed copiously, 
while every internal as well as external sense seemed 
entirely locked up in sleep.” 

The doctor now mentions what kind of medicines 
he administered, his principal aim being to strengthen 
the stomach, and overcome its debility. This he effected 
chiefly by the administration of tincture of bark, under 
certain modifications. ‘* Instead of the common kinds 
of tea, I advised her to drink an infusion of the out- 
ward rind of lemon, which appeared particularly 
grateful to her taste and stomach. She declared that 
she felt immediate benefit from this prescription. 
She persisted in this course with evident advantage. 
Her fits grew less frequent, returning faintly after a 
week or fortnight’s interval: her spirits were im- 
proved, her strength increased, until at length, with- 
out the use of any other medicine, she became entirely 
free from all complaint.” 

Epilepsy forms a third species of fits, much more 
dangerous and irremediable than tetanus or A 
Epilepsy is a nervous disease, depending on various 
causes, often exceedingly complicated. It operates by 
paroxysms. Its approach is indicated for the most 
part by a cold vapour creeping up from foot or hand 
to the breast and head; but sometimes there are no 
precursive symptoms. The patient suddenly falls, 
commonly with a cry; the thumbs are convulsed, other 
parts are agitated more or less, and entire insensi- 
bility succeeds; the breath is short and quick, broken, 
and accompanied with groans; the mouth foams, the 
face is convulsed, the eyes are wide open and = 
and insensible to the light. The ysm is 
over in ten or twenty minutes. The patient awakes 
as from a deep sleep, entirely unconscious of what has 
passed ; he feels nothing unpleasant, except fatigue, 
and a little pain in the limbs. During the paroxysms, 
all that is to be attended to is to prevent the patient 
from injuring himself. This melancholy disease is 
extremely difficult of cure; but whatever assists in 
soothing the nervous tends to alleviate its 
influence. 
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SCENES AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. 
THE JOHN OF BELFAST. 

Ir was at an early period of the present century that 
my acquaintance with the ocean commenced. Circum- 
stances required my presence in South America, and 
I sailed from the Thames in a large merchantman 
bound fur Demerara, touching at Kingston, Jamaica, 
on our way. The first part of our voyage was favour- 
able. We ran out of the Channel with a fine easterly 
breeze, which continued until we had fairly cleared 
the Bay of Biscay. This lucky beginning, however, 
soon received a check. A south-wester metus in the 
teeth, which lasted for a whole fortnight, blowing 
during almost the whole time a heavy gale. We had 
nothing for it but tolie to; and it was now that for the 
first time I had an opportunity of contemplating the 
“ much-resounding sea,” as Homer terms it, in all its 
stormy grandeur. We had a full complement of pas- 
sengers ; and my berth was a sofa on the starboard 
side of the after or captain’s cabin. Another passen- 
ger occupied the sofa on the larboard side; and the 
captain himself had a couch made up on the bulk-head, 
right astern. I was awoke about midnight by the 
mate reporting to the captain that a heavy gale ap- 
peared to be coming on. “From what quarter?” 
“ Right ahead, sir.” ‘Call up more hands then,” 

joined the captain, and, springing up, proceeded to 
hurry on his clothes. Ere he had half completed this 
business, however, the squall was upon us; the ship 
was in an instant thrown almost right on her beam- 
ends, and myself nearly pitched out of bed ; which lat- 
ter casualty would certainly have happened, if my sofa 
had not broken loose from its lashings, and, being set 
on castors, rattled across the cabin, and ran smack 
against the one to leeward, in which lay my fellow- 
passenger, fast asleep. The concussion, which awoke 
him and made him start up, threw us in a manner in- 
to each other’s arms, and we sat staring at each other 
for a few seconds in a sort of stupified surprise, when 
the vessel again heeled with still more frightful vio- 
lence, a fearful crash was heard close at hand, and a 
deluge of salt water the next moment poured in upon 
us. The sea had stove in the glazed window of the 
starboard quarter-gallery. 

“Call the steward here, boy, to put up the dead. 
lights,” cried the captain, with a coolness that made 
him appear in my eyes a very monster of insensibility. 
“ And, hark ye, boy,” he continued, “ bring a couple 

glasses of brandy and water for these gentlemen, 
and get that sofa better belayed.” He then advised 
us to go forward to the main cabin till the water was 
baled out, and being by this time dressed, he hurried 
on deck. My fellow-passenger and myself, having 
with difficulty slipped on a few clothes, scrambled for- 
ward into the cabin accordingly: the brandy and 
water was brought and swallowed ; but all the brandy 
in the ship, I believe, would not have blunted my sen- 
sations that night I never passed one of such ner- 
vous horror in my life; nor am I ashamed to confess 
it. Ihad never been at sea before, and the terrific 
novelty of the situation might well excuse a feeling of 
trepidation. The roaring of the wind and waves was 
absolutely deafening ; the latter ever and anon lash- 
ing up against the side of the vessel, as if seeking to 
break through and engulf us; the hasty trampling of 
the crew, as they rushed to and fro upon the deck, 
argued immediate and pressing danger; while the 
shouts of the captain, amid the uproar of the elements, 
seemed as if at half a mile’s distance. I think he must 
be either more or less than man, who, so circumstanced 
for the first time—away a thousand miles from the 
green earth, with only a plank between him and eter- 
nity, and in the midst of an uncontrollable element, 
roaring and merciless as a mani have sat 
with calm feelings and unshaken nerves. T'o go to 
bed again was out of the question; and I therefore 
sat down with my companion, who was as young a 
sailor as myself, one on each side of the table, across 
which we gazed on each other’s pallid countenance, 
and exchanged muttered expressions of awe and alarm. 
The morning at length dawned, and the gale having 
somewhat moderated, I ventured on deck ; but never 
shall I forget my sensations of wonder and delight at 
the scene which met my view. All the anticipations 
Thad formed from the descriptions of poet and painter 
were in a moment dissipated, and I felt how impossi- 
ble it would be to transfer to paper or canvass an 
faithful delineation of “the welterings of the mighty 
deep.” From windward, came on the roll of the great 
Atlantic in successive ridges, not curled and foam- 
tipped, as limners are wont to exhibit them, but each 
iaassive, solid, and unbroken as a green hill-side. 
As the mass approached, it seemed impossible for us 
to escape being overwhelmed ; but just as the water 
came lipping up to the bulwarks, our vessel swung 
over it like a duck, and down we sunk into the deep 
and sheltered valley beyond, which, looking fore and 
aft, seemed stretched out for miles. It was indeed « 
splendid scene, worth the encountering of every dan- 

to behold ; and it was with a strange mixture of 

s that I recalled the words of Byron, where he 

sarcastically recommends a trip across the Atlantic to 

a of his brother poets, in order to give them “a 


new sensations. 


For a whole fortnight the gale continued, but we 
were in a fine vessel; and not a drop of the “ salt- 
sea faem” reached the deck (except when the scud 
from off the top of the waves came sprinkling over us 
like the finest snow-drift) save on one occasion, which 
was as follows :—Amongst the crew was one person- 
age who seemed to be possessed with the very demon 
of ill humour. From the time we had weighed an- 
chor, be he idle or busy, wet or dry, full or fasting, 
in foul weather or fair, this man’s discontented dis- 
position seemed unappeasable. His age was perhaps 
thirty-five, a broad-shouldered brawny fellow, but 
very poorly attired. He wore no shoes or stockings ; 
his canvass trousers, which were beautifully glazed 
with grease, tar, and other commodities of the fore- 
castle, scarcely reached above his haunches, which 
they embraced as tightly as if the sail-maker had 
sewn him into them, with a strain on every stitch. 
His scarlet woollen shirt was left negligently open 
from the waist upwards, leaving his chest exposed to 
all weathers. His head and features resembled, in 
colour and formation, nothing I ever saw so much as 
a little round red Dutch cheese—the bullet-shape of the 
cranium being displayed by an old leather cap, which 
closely encircled all above the root of the nose. His 
fat, plump, vermilion cheeks scarcely left room either 
for nose or eyes ; and indeed these features, as it hap- 
pened, did not require much space; the former, like 
that of Tristram Shandy’s father, being the exact 
counterpart of the ace of clubs, and the latter as small, 
red, and fiery, as those of a ferret. 

It was upon a Sunday forenoon that I went on 
deck, along with two or three of my fellow-passengers, 
to while away the time, and discuss the chances of 
more favourable weather—for the adverse gale still 
continued with great fury. That morning, indeed, 
it was more violent than it had yet been; a circum- 
stance which we were at no loss jokingly to account 
for, on seeing who was steersman, being no other than 
Jack Wrathful himself, as we had dubbed the sailor 
above delineated. People situated as we were are 
glad of any excuse for amusement, and this man’s 
causeless and pertinacious ill temper, as we looked at 
him rocking to and fro from one foot to the other— 
for even when his work was stationary, it seemed im- 
possible for him to rest a moment in one position— 
and “ shivering his timbers”? with his customary fer- 
vour, struck us sympathetically in so droll a light, 
that one and all of us burst out a-laughing. Wrath. 
ful looked furious, but dared say nothing directly to 
us. He resolved, however, on having his revenge, 
and adopted a plan which could scarcely have entered 
any head but his own. Our nautical readers will be 
aware that the great point, when a vessel is lying to 
in a gale, is so to manage the helm as to prevent her 
rolling suddenly to windward and meeting the com- 
ing wave, the consequence of any negligence or un- 
skilfulness being, that she will to a certainty “ship 
a sea.” This casualty had hitherto been so well 
guarded against, that we never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of such a thing befalling as. We were there- 
fore leaning carelessly over the tafferel, chatting of 
various matters, when I suddenly felt the vessel quiver 
from stem to stern, and the next moment the voice of 
the mate, who was standing amidships, bawled out 
* Hold on!” Looking forward, I beheld a column of 
water fully twenty feet high breaking over the fore- 
mast, and had just time to lay hold of a rope when 
the deck was swept fore and aft with the force of a 
waterspout. 

For a moment afterwards I was blind, breathless, 
and stunned with the weight of water that struck me, 
and might have been halfway beneath the ocean for 
aught I knew. An emphatic execration uttered 
close at hand, gave me the first intimation of my 
being still safe on board the Hector; and looking 
round, I found that all my fellow-passengers had also 
escaped for the ducking. The malicious intention of the 
rascal whu had occasioned it was so evident, that with 
one voice we accused him to the captain, who instantly 
came upon deck ; but the yells and screams that began 
to issue from below induced us to hurry down, where 
a truly serio-comic scene awaited us. Of eleven pas- 
sengers, eight, including one lady, the daughter of a 
wealthy and intelligent old gentleman, a Jew, hap- 

ned to be congregated in the cabin, the glazed sky- 
ight of which had been removed for the purpose of 
ventilation, so that the water had poured down upon 
them like a cataract, and swamped them in a moment 
to the depth of two feet. They imagined, one and all, 
indeed, that they were going to the bottom: and it 
was curious to remark the different aspects their 
alarm assumed in that moment of extremity. Twoor 
three had thrown themselves on their knees, but their 
cries consisted rather of petitions for respite to their 
lives, than for mercy to their souls. One had snatched 
down a gold repeater that hung in his berth, as if (as 
the captain sarcastically remarked) he wished to note 
down the exact moment of his own death, and another 
had a case bottle of brandy at his mouth. The assur- 
ances of the captain of there being no immediate dan- 
ger, brought them to themselves again; but there were 
some who probably derived a salutary lesson for the 
rest of their lives from that one moment of panic, at 
least it seemed to engender serious thoughts in several, 
who never appeared to have thought seriously before. 

The wind at last became favourable, and, having got 
into the trade-winds, we ran across the tropic of Can- 
cer with every stitch of canvass set. One afternoon it 
fell almost a dead calm, there being just wind enovgh 


occasionally to lift the sails and bear us forward at the 
nie ag half a knot an hour. I was converse 
ing with the captain on the quarter-deck, when the 
mate reported that there was a small schooner lying 
in our course right ahead, but that he could see no 
person on board of her. The captain looked through 
the glass, and having made the same observation, di- 
rected the man at the wheel to steer as close as 

ble to the strange vessel. In somewhat more than an 
hour we were within two cable-lengths of the schooner, 
when, although all the sails were set, no one yet ape 
pearing on the deck, our captain directed a musket to 
be fired as asignal. Presently a strange figure, dressed 
in a most unsailor-like garb, inasmuch as he was en- 
veloped in a huge drab greatcoat, and had the rem- 
nant of a beaver-hat on his head, issued from the hold, 
and, wey bs the side of the schooner, bawled out 
in a broad Irish accent, “ Stop, stop a little if you 
a tain the 

** Who are you ?” sung out our ca » puttin 
usual nautical interrogatory when ships are pao 
each other. 

“I’m a mishnur’, sir,” replied the man. 

“ A mishnur’!” echoed our captain, ting the 
words to himself; “ never heard of a vessel with such 
a name in my life. Oh, ay (as the mate here sug- 
gested an explanation of the reply), “that’s your own 
employment, is it? But what’s your vi "5 name, 
I mean?” 

“The John of Belfast, sir; and, you see, we’re g0« 
ing to Burbadis with a cargo of taties—taties and salt 
beef, sir ; but I believe we'll be all dead with thirst by 
the time we raich it. Can you give us nuthint to 
drink ?” 

“ Have you no water on board ?” asked our captain, 
equally surprised and amused at this singular applicae 
tion. 

“ Not a cupful, sir,” replied the Irishman ; “that’s 
to say, there’s about a couple o’ gallons or so, but Bill 
Kearney—that’s our captain, sir—keeps it locked up, 
as he has just about as much whisky, to make grug 
of. He always takes it half and half.” 

As well as he could for laughing, our captain here 
directed our sails to be backed, to prevent our making 
headway from the schooner, and called out to the 
Irishman to send a boat, and he would get a supply 
of water. 

“Send, sir! I have nobody but m to send t—. 
and sure I can’t walk on the surface of the say for it |” 

“ Where's your captain ?—desire him to speak to 
me.” 

* Our captain, is it, sir?—he can’t spake at present; 
this is his time o’ day for being dead-drunk.” 

“ Where's the mate, then?” “ He’s drunk too, sir.” 

“ And where are all the crew ?” 

© T’m all the crew myself, sir; that is, me and the 
little boy—and he’s drunk also. For you see, sir, our 
other man—that was Barney Ryan—died about a 
week ago of a sort of frinzy, and was thrown overs 
board. And well for us that he was so !—for he drank 
more than the whole of us put together; and if he had 
lived, we might a// have been thrown overboard by this 
time !” 

The whole of our crew and passengers were by this 
time in aroar of laughter at the naive communication 
of the poor Irishman, but our captain compassionating 
his condition, ordered a boat to be lowered, and di- 
rected the mate to board the schooner, and ascertain 
how matters actually stood. Curiosity induced me 
to ask permission to accompany him; and we were 
soon alongside the little vessel, with a hogshead of 
Thames water in the long-boat. As we were nearing 
her, I could hear the “ mishnur’,” as he called him. 
self, shouting down the companion to his slumbering 
captain, “ Bill—I say, Bill Kearney, come up here 
dirickly. Here are some gintlemen coming to visit 
you, and you lying snoring there likea pig. Getup, 
man, I say, for very shame.” 

And accordingly as we got on deck, Captain Kear. 
ney made his appearance. He was the very beau 
ideal of an Irish sailor—a clean made, active fellow, 
with a shock head of red hair, and a round goode 
humoured countenance. But for his blearedness of 
eye, we could see no symptoms of intoxication upon 
him ; he saluted our mate with much easy politeness, 
said he was happy to see him, and concluded with 
remarking that it was “ charming weather, 

** So it would need, Mr Kearney, I think,” replied 
our mate, ‘if this be the order you maintain on 
board. Are you not afraid of being taken aback by 
a squall ?” 

“ Not at all, sir—not at all,” replied Mr Kearney ; 
“TI knew there would be no squalls this afternoon. 
Besides, I had the doctor here—this is Dr Sullivan, 
sir; he’s a taicher, and is going out to learn the little 
black boys and girls to spell and write, sir—I had Dr 
Sullivan to keep a look out in case of accidents. I 
kept him sober on purpose, while Phil Connor and I 
were drinking a drop to our ould friend Barney 
Ryan's memory, who died a few days ago.” 

‘* But what would your owners say to all this, Mr 
Kearney, if they came to know it ?” 

* Owners !—we’ve no owners, sir,” replied Mr 
Kearney, with dignity. ‘* This bit craft is Phil Cone 
nor’s and mine, ’sept a two-and-thirtieth that the 
doctor’s brother has in her. She’s employed in the 
butter and pig line between Belfast and Portpatricks 
but as the trade is rather cut up, we thought of make 
ing a start for some of the islands hereabouts, to see 
what could be done.” 
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“ And where are you bound for ?” 

“ For Burbadis,” answered Captain Kearney. 

“ Barbadoes !” echoed our mate; “ why, you’re 4 
hundred miles south of it! How do you keep your 
reckoning ?” 

I tould you so, Bill Kearney,” here broke in the 
doctor with great bitterness; ‘I tould you, but you 
wouldn’t mind me at all atall! Itould you that you 
had missed a whole day, drunk in bed as you was, with- 
out knowing of it! Set your watch by the gintleman’s 
this moment, and wake Phil Connor, and let’s be 
getting back as fast as we can. There was one fool 
more than enough in the world, Bill Kearney, when 
I took you for a sailor.” 

Have you no quadrant or chronometer on board ?” 
asked our mate in astonishment, his ideas of nautical 

roficiency being shocked at what appeared to me only 
ludicrous Captain Kearney confessed 
his total ignorance of such articles. His only guides 
were an old.timepiece, the compass, and the log; and 
it appeared, on explanation, that he had forgotten to 
wind up the former, upon the evening of waking the 
deceased Mr Barney Ryan. It turned out, in short, 
that the whole party were a set of genuine originals ; 
not one of them had ever been in that quarter of the 
ocean before—knew nothing of navigation save what 
appertained to the Irish Channel—and, had their wa- 
ter and “ swait Inishone” lasted, would in all proba- 
bility have sailed into the antarctic regions, had they 
not fallen in with us. 

The individual whom they styled the doctor, and 
who had complacently adopted the further honorary 

ithet of missionary, had, it seems, no more preten- 
» a to these titles than what keeping a hedge-school 
for instructing children how to join letters together, 
and get their alphabet by rote, could give him. His 
friends, probably anxious to rid themselves of a bur- 
den, had persuaded the poor fellow to adopt the pre- 
sont step, he himself working for his passage. Our 
mate expressed his utter astonishment that they had 
not all gone to the bottom long since. He endeavoured, 
however, to instruct Kearney and the doctor respect- 
ing their present bearings, and the course they must 
pursue to inake Barbadoes ; for which, as well as the 
supply of water, they professed eternal obligation. 
The captain's watch was duly set, and having seen 
Phil Connor and the boy roused from their drunken 
slumbers, we departed. In the evening the breeze 
freshened, and the John of Belfast having got upon 
another tack, began to beat back to her place of desti- 
nation, her comical crew saluting us with three 
hearty Irish cheers at parting. 


GRANDFATHERS. 

Or all human relatives, there is none so kind-hearted 
and so mild as a Grandfather. A father is busy amid 
the noise and trying troubles of the world ; there is 
much to perplex his mind and embitter his temper: 
there is on his heart a cruel weight of care: he has 
not leisure to caress the young images of love that rise 
around him : and his reproof is often hasty and harsh. 
But the man who is lingering on the very verge of life 
has done with the troubies of the earth; he hears but 
the distant echo of its turmoil; the little one who sits 
on his knee and plays with his silver hairs, seems a 
sweet messenger bearing a silent warning from Time. 
There is a sympathy of hearts between them; for the 
one is fresh from the hands of his Maker, and to his 
Maker the other must soon return. The spirit of the 
old man is meek as that of the child’s whom he fon- 
dies ; care has departed from his vosom, and there now 
is fervent devotion seated, with her ministering angels, 
Peace and Love. When I see a grandfather and 
grandchild walking forth hand in hand—it being 
scarcely distinguishable which is the leader or pro. 
tector of the other—lI feel a yearning of heart to be 
like one of them, for they both arehappy. In the one, 
all the evil passions have been crushed or have de- 
parted ; in the other, they have not yet sprung into 
life; in the heart of infancy the flower of gentle en- 
joyment only has room to blow. 

I never visit the spot where my earliest days were 
passed, nay, I never think of it, without remembrances 
that rise and linger till my heart softens, and my eyes 
overrun ; and in the involuntary vision, there is ever 
the image of an aged man, who guided me in my tot- 
tering journeys, taught me to name the beasts and the 
birds, and the many wonderful things which a child 
daily discovers. There is not in that little glen a so- 
litary tree, nor a grey rock, nor a grass-covered ruin, 
but speaks of him, for he knew all their histories, and 
told them all tome. Years before my birth he had 
entrusted the entire management of his farm to his 
youngest son, and given up all pretensions to being 
useful about the establishment: yet he continued to 
impose on himself a variety of little duties with which 
he suffered no one to interfere. His life had been one 
of successful activity, and he could not, even in the 
total decline of his strength, wean himself from the 


leasure which he had been taught to glean from la- 
r. One of his favourite occupations was the cleav- 
ing and splitting up of bog-wood into thin broad splin- 
ters, which were used as lights in the kitchen. This 
office he always performed in an outhouse, the sleeping 
place of the men-servants : and it was on one of those 
occasions, while I was a deeply interested spectator of 
his performance, and while he endeavoured to explain 
to me the method by which I might acquire adroit- 
ness in the same art, that I beheld him driven out of 
that wonderful placidity of temper, which, save in that 
single instance, I never saw disturbed even by the 
most perplexing contingency. My uncle’s fowling- 
piece, a thing for which my grandfather entertained 
no great favour, had been hung upon two nails driven 
into a beam of the low roof; and in the course of ope- 
rations, my grandfather’s cleaver coming in contact 
with the unobserved engine, it was thrown down with 
violence, and went off close beside us. I have never 
looked on such a complete picture of alarm as the good 
old man at that moment exhibited. For several mi- 
nutes he looked alternately at the gun and at me, his 
lips moving with something which the audible pant- 
ing of his bosom prevented him from uttering. When 
at last he recovered his powers of action, he tossed the 
piece forth among the feet of the cattle in the yard, 
with the only imitation of an oath that I ever heard 
him use. 

After the marriage of my mother, she had, at her 
father’s earnest request, still remained in his house. 
He had lost the partner of his early joys, and two other 
daughters, many years before—they had all died with- 
in a week, of a malignant fever—and to have parted 
with her who now formed the sole prop of his domes- 
tic enjoyment, would have broken his heart. “ Ye 
maun'na leave me,” said he, “ till ye lay my head on 
its last pillow ; an’ ye’ll no ha’e lang to wait.” The 
tender appeal was effectual enough; and I was born 
in his house, and nursed on his knees. A new and 
agreeable duty had been committed to him, in the dis- 
charge of which his youth seemed renewed. He taught 
me to speak and walk ; to read; to love the lessons of 
truth and wisdom, as well as the Being who made 
me, and formed also the beautiful earth and heavens. 
He was ever ready to answer a thousand inquiries 
which no one save himself would have regarded ; his 
reproof called forth tears by its gentleness alone ; and 
his praise inspired me with a courage and energy suf- 
ficient to overcome more difficult tasks than those im- 
posed upon my dawning reason. He declared his 
fondest wish to be, that he might hear me read a chap- 
ter from the Bible before he died; and the wish was 
granted, for I learned to read at an age so early as to 
create much surprise; but they who marvelled knew 
not the power and value of such a preceptor as mine. 

There is one morning, whose occurrences twenty 
years of care have not rendered a whit more dim than 
the hours of yesterday. It was a calm bright morn- 
ing in the fourth of my summers; I had just left my 
bed and was leaning forth, undressed as I was, from 
the open window, when I saw my grandfather pass 
with a bundle of coleworts under his arm. On the 
previous evening he had seemed offended with me on 
account of some breach of order or act of childish 
thoughtlessness, and the sense of my dereliction smote 
my mind with pain the moment that I awoke. When 
I saw the kind-looking man passing by, I called out, 
in the agitation of bursting tears, ‘* Grandfather, are 
ye quit wi’ me noo?” He turned back instantly ; 
**Ou ay, my man,” said he, “‘ quit eneugh, quit 
eneugh. Ye're a gude boy the day ;” and he stroked 
down my hair, adding, “ may God bless your bonny 
head!” And after he had again passed on, he turned 
on me a look which the smile of a forgiving angel 
could only equal. When I was dressed, my mother 
said, “ Ye'll gae down to your grandfather; he’s 
planting some flowers in the nether garden” —for she 
wished me to be with him when out of doors, for a rea- 
son which [I little wist of. 

I skipped away merrily, sometimes turning out of 
my path to chase the butterflies that wavered in the 
sunny air like leaves of bright flowers. When I came 
to the little garden, I found the gate shut to exclude 
the cattle that were browsing about ; and after calling 
in vain, I was obliged, with some difficulty, to climb 
over the rude wall, when I saw my grandfather on 
his knees, with a bunch of flowering shrubs beside 
him; his head and his hands lay upon a turf seat 
which stood at the end of the line which he had just 
planted out. I went up and spoke to him softly, but he 
moved not, and I imagined him engaged in devotion, 
for I had once found him in a lonely _— in nearly 
the same position, but speaking audibly to his Maker. 
I stood long, but at last grew uneasy, and touched one 
of his hands; it was cold. I put my lips to his cheek, 
and it was cold too. I called aloud, and pulled his arm 
to my bosom, but there was no answer: death had 
been there; I knew not his power, nor could I re- 
cognise its visible effects; yet a dread sunk upon m 
heart, a strange awe silenced my voice; I felt as if 
afraid of a spirit, and ran home trembling and breath- 
less. I could not perhaps have told the reason of my 
sudden ap ce, but there was no need. I was 
left in a moment within the empty house, but I fol- 
lowed the alarmed inmates, and saw them lift my grand- 
father from the ground, and bathe his face with water ; 
and when they bore him home and stood around weep- 
ing, I alone shed not a tear; I only complained that 
my grandfather would not speak to me. They told 
me he was dead; that seemed to be no more a 


deep sleep which I wished broken. They said he 
would never again speak to me or walk about; but 
this was an annunciation I was too young to compre- 
hend, for there he lay unaltered in feature before me. 

Every morning of the three long days that his corpse 
lay dressed in the apparel of the grave, I took the cloth 
from the bloodless face, and looked on it till takea 
gently away. There was a sense of mystery on my 
mind ; a desire that could find neither expression nor 
outlet. I still thought that my grandfather would 
become as he had been before ; that his strange sleep 
would end with every successive night: and it was 
only when he was laid in his coffin, and I heard the 
tears of many mourners falling on the closed lid, that 
the wail of young woe was mingled with the soberer 
sorrow of others. That black chest was carried from 
the house, and borne away from my sight by a crowd 
of sad-featured men. I was forcibly withheld from 
following ; and oh the dreariness of that day! Night 
after night I awoke from a dream of that coffin and 
its surrounding crowd, and called in accents of wild 
lament on the name of my first and best friend. But 
the grief of childhood is as the passing cloud: the 
tears which I shed in a few days were but the sweet 
tears of remembrance, and those are ever ready to fall 
when memory speaks of My GRranDFATHER. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
STEPHEN GIRARD. 

Few individuals in recent times have rendered them- 
selves so famous in the old settled states of the 
American Union, as the subject of the present sketch. 
Stephen Girard was an eccentric and singular per- 
son; and though not possessing much of that true 
worth which ought to render his memory respected, 
his life is not unworthy of notice here, from its pre- 
senting a most remarkable instance of great things 
being achieved by small means. 

Stephen was a native of France, and was born in 
Bourdeaux, in the year 1750. His parents were poor, 
and he received no other education than what is im- 
plied in the fact that he learned to read and write 
while a child. Daring his long residence in the 
United States, at a later period of his life, he never 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to speak it correctly; but the native vigour 
of his mind supplied in a great measure those de- 
ficiencies which, to most others, would have been an 
insuperable bar to success in the world. Among the 
events of his early youth, he used to speak of the ridi- 
cule to which a deformity in one eye exposed him, as 
a source of great suffering. At the age of ten or 
twelve years, he went to the West Indies in the capa- 
city of a cabin-boy, and afterwards sailed from New 
York in the same humble station. At this time his 
deportment was highly exemplary ; and the master of 
the vessel under whom he sailed was so much pleased 
with his fidelity and industry, that he soon after gave 
him the command of a small vessel, in which Girard 
made several voyages to New Orleans and other ports. 
His great frugality, and his success in such trifling 
speculations as he could then engage in, put it in his 
power, before a long time, to become part owner of a 
vessel, in which he continued to sail as master. 

In 1769, Girard, then only nineteen years of age, 
established himself in Philadelphia ; and in the course 
of the next year he married Polly Lum, the pretty 
daughter of a caulker, then in her seventeenth year, 
and a servant girl in his neighbourhood. This mar- 
riage, however, did not prove a happy one, owing to 
the asperity and violence of Girard’s temper ; and at 
a later period he sued for a divorce from his wife, who 
was confined in a lunatic hospital during the last 
twenty-five years of her life, betwixt the years 1790 
and 1815. She bore him only one child, who died in 
infancy. On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
his commercial operations being interrupted, he took 
alittle shop, and followed the trade of bottler and gro- 
cer for several years, when he again entered the West 
India trade; and from this time, 1780, he may be con- 
sidered a rich man. 

Though Girard was in general morose in his man- 
ners, and harsh in his disposition, yet he distin- 
guished himself during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in Philadelphia, in 1793, by his active benevolence 
in attending the sick; and on all occasions he mani- 
fested a singular readiness to afford medical advice 
and personal assistance to such sufferers as came un- 
der his notice, while at the same time he would never 
relieve the distresses of his friends or relations, whe- 
ther of body or of the purse, by pecuniary aid. His 


next commercial enterprises were in the East India 
trade; and, as is well known, he was subsequently 
engaged in banking till the periud of his death, in 
1831. 
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The following description of his person and man- 
ners is given by his American biographer :—Few men 
made so bad a first impression upon the spectator as 
Stephen Girard. His person was altogether unpre- 
possessing. His humble and vulgar exterior, his cold, 
abstracted, and taciturn habits, did not fail to excite 
in the mind of the superficial observer a feeling ap- 
proaching to contempt. He resembled a short and 
square-builtoldsailor. His wall-eye, and the contrast 
exhibited between his person, his habiliments, and his 
fortune, contributed to complete a picture of the most 
repulsive kind. He was partially deaf in one ear, and 
his conversation was disfigured by a broken French 
dialect. He spoke, with few exceptions, only upon 
business, and then never said more than was neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of his subject. 
When excited to anger, however, especially among his 
dependents and workmen, his volubility of tongue, 
though not couched in the most refined language, was 
without a parallel. But to compensate for these ebul- 
litions of temper towards his inferiors, he had the art 
of conciliating them by the most fascinating displays 
of occasional good nature, which impressed them with 
the most devoted readiness to serve him. His habits 
of attending business were extremely regular in his 
counting-house, and generally so in his bank. On 
discount days, he almost always entered the bank be. 
tween nine and eleven o'clock in winter, and six and 
nine in summer. It was his custom during the spring 
and summer months to spend an hour or two every 
morning in a garden attached to his bank, where he 
employed himself in pruning his vines, nursing his fig- 
trees, and dressing his shrubs. He was buried in a 
Roman Catholic burial-ground, but without any reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

The fortune which this singular individual be. 
queathed was the largest, it is believed, ever accumu- 
lated or left by any person in the United States; it 
was estimated to amount to eleven or twelve millions 
of dollars—a dollar being worth 4s. Gd. ; the property 
which Mr Girard left was thus about two millions 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling—a sum of im- 
mense amount to be raised by a single individual by 
his own industry, in a country where stockjobbing is 
not a common means of realising large fortunes. ‘The 
overgrown amount of Mr Girard’s fortune did not, 
however, excite so much notice in America as the pe- 
culiar manner in which he bequeathed it. We do 
not believe that so much money was ever before be- 
queathed for Jt nord so purely charitable and bene- 
ficial. The whole was dedicated to the poor and the 
distressed, as well as for the purpose of educating 
destitute children. The will was as follows :—To 
the Pennsylvania hospital (subject to an annuity of 
D.200 (dollars) to a female slave, whom he sets free) 
D.30,000; to the Pennsylvania institution for the deaf 
and dumb, D.20,000; to the orphan asylum of Phila- 
delphia, D.10,000; to the controllers of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, D.10,000; to the city corpo- 
ration, to be invested, and the interest to be applied 
annually to the purchase of fuel for the poor, D.10,000; 
to the society of shipmasters for the relief of distressed 
masters, their widows and children, D.10,000 ; tothe 

rand lodge of Pennsylvania, D.20,000; for a school 
‘or poor white children in Passayunk, where his farm 
was situated, D.6000; legacies to individuals, about 
D.120,000; annuities amounting to about D.4000; 
to the city of New Orleans, 1000 acres of improved 
land in Louisiana, and one-third of 207,000 acres of 
unimproved land :n the same state, the remaining two 
thirds being bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia 
(the value of this land is about D.500,000) ; to the city 
of Philadelphia, stock in the Schuylkill navigation 
company, D.110,000 ; for the erection and endowment 
of a college for poor white male orphans, the sum of 
D.2,000,000, with provision that, should this amount 
prove insufficient, the necessary sum shall be taken 
trom the residuary fund; to Philadelphia, for certain 
city improvements, to be invested, and the interest an- 
nually applied, D.500,000; to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to be applied to internal improvements 
by canals, D.300,000 ; to the city of Philadelphia, all 
his remaining real and personal estate (no part of the 
former to be sold), estimated at about D.8,000,000, in 
aid of the orphans’ college, if needed, improvements 
of the city, and the relief of taxes. 

None of these munificent endowments is so deserv- 
ing of our attention as that which refers to the esta- 
blishment of an orphans’ college, which is to be placed 
under the guardianship of the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of Philadelphia. The site selected and ap- 

ropriated by Mr Girard to this object, is in Penn 
Township, in the county of Philadelphia, at a place 
called Peel Hill, on the Ridge Road. It comprises 
forty-five acres and some perches of land ; and accord- 
ing to the tenor of Mr Girard’s will, such buildings 
are to be erected on this spot as will accommodate at 
least 300 scholars, together with buildings for teachers, 
and all purposes proper to the institution. Provision 
is made for supporting as many poor orphans as the 
premises can be made to accommodate :—First, the 
poor orphans of Philadelphia; secondly, those of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania ; thirdly, those of the 
eity of New York ; fourthly, those of the city of New 
Orleans. These poor orphans are to be taught “ the 
various branches of a sound education, comprehending 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astro- 
nomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philosophy, 
and the French and Spanish languages ;” the Latin 


and Greek not being forbidden, but not recommended. 
Also, such other learning and science are to be taught 
as the capacities of the several schulars may merit or 
warrant. Principles of morality are to be inculcated, 
but, in the terms of the founder’s will (and this 
gives us an indication of the tone of mind of this sin- 
gular man), no ecclesiastic, missionary, nor minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any 
station or duty whatever in said college; nor shall 
any such person ever be admitted within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of said college.”—The 
institution is now about to be put into operation; and 
we have lately learned that the trustees have deter- 
mined to introduce the Bible, for the use of the scho- 
lars, as not being inconsistent with the will of the 
founder. 


THE GENTLE ART, 
AS PRACTISED IN SCOTLAND.*® 
RIVERS. 
Tue Tween !—the border river, but yet Scottish ! 
Scottish in its source, its channels, its banks. Of all 
streams in the world, there is none we love better. 
It is the stream after our own heart. We love it for 
every thing: for its patriots, for its poets, for its phi- 
losophers, for its friendships, for its anglers. Many 
delight to contemplate the magnificent Thames, and 
not a few love to pursue the gentle art along the banks 
of the Severn, the Don, and other smooth-flowing 
English rivers; but show them our Tweed, from its 
moorland source on to the Crook Inn, and thence to 
Neidpath Castle, and the gude town o’ Peebles, the 
bush aboon Traquair, and Innerleithen, and Clover- 
ford, and Yair, and Abbotsford—what savage in Si- 
beria has not heard of Abbotsford ?—and Melrose 
Abbey, and that of Dryburgh, where 
** Ts sacred dust of the great intellect, 
That wrote upon the utmost maze of time 
His gifted name in starry characters. 
We need not to delay among the other virtues which 
throng the banks of this classicriver. Such detail, to 
do it meagre justice, would occupy folios. Monarchs 
and armies have quaffed of its waters, and on these, 
too, hath the benison of the rustic descended, as he 
trod down some glorious valley, 
* Lilting his lay of love, or ballad quaint 
Of Liddisdale, by rhyming outlaw strung 
In the old time, when war was frolicksome.” 
Tweed is the haunt of many a cunning angler, great 
dabs in the art, who can take from twenty to forty 
pounds’ weight in a forenoon, out of two hundred 
yards of water; and it is, alas the day! the vortex 
of some myriads of animals, Edinburgh pests, writers’ 
clerks and apprentices, medical snobs and shopboys, 
who start off during the town sacrament in all sorts 
of hack-vehicles, from droskies downwards; to do 
what ?—why, to lash the shallows for a couple of 
par, drown all sense of decency at night in potations 
of coarse whisky toddy, and, in a fit of generosity, 
brought on by a state of dead-drunkenness, to pay, 
after all, treble the amount of the bill, to their own 
after-wonder and vexation, when the music of the 
pocket hath lost its full diapason, and drops down toa 
single note, some twenty miles from their own up-stairs 
quarters, and a spavined horse of doleful mien jogging 
them along at snail’s pace, until at last it stands stock. 
still, screwed in obstinacy to the earth, to undergo 
“ Terrific penance on its crazy bones.” 


As for the true anglers of Tweed, they are men alto. 
gether of a different stamp; not double rod-handlers, 
nor lath-fishers; truly, they contemn so vile a practice; 
not par-fiddlers and minnow-men, who make sport 
with an ounce, and dine off a chameleon; to such 
small ends they harbour no liking, and count practice 
on the simple as but indifferent art. Fair dealing is 
their motto, and cunning spoil pleaseth more than stu- 
pid greed. The latter, fools may ensnare ; a Solomon 
it needeth to outwit the former. Tweed—Tweed is 
the stream for such as they ! 

We may here venture to describe ovr idea of a good 
angling river, and this we do by means of contrast. 
In rocky waters, where the bottom is without soil and 
channel, having at most but a thin layer of the latter, 
good trout never abound; and the reason is obvious: 
there is no proper food necessary to their multiplica- 
tion and growth. The banks, which in such streams 
are generally undetachable, provide neither worm nor 


* We propose giving, under this title, and in a series of articles, 
an original treatise on angling, with a reference to Scottish rivers. 
As the papers successively appear, we should be obliged to any 
practical angler who could transmit to us an exact character of 
any Scottish rivers and lochs, as far as trouting is concerned, with 
which he may be acquainted; especially in the district north of 
the Tay. If such information be communicated, with proper 
vouchers for accuracy, we may be enabled to give a catalogue rai- 
sonné of fishing streams, as an appropriate conclusion to the series. 


slug. Frogs, horse-leeches, ws, water-insects, 
and many species of fly, are extremely rare. Flood: 
although they enlarge and colour the water, do not 
create aliment, but are the means merely of altering 
its position ; hence, if it doth not exist in any one spot, 
there can be no transference thereof to any other. In 
such waters, no doubt, there are often to be met with 
certain temporary adaptations for nourishing fish, asin 
the case of much wood overshadowing them, and there. 
by, during warm and summer months, raining down 
great store of tree-flies; also, if fern or sweet thyme 
crowd the banks, small beetles and grasshoppers are 
bred ; but these are no sinecure, and form altogether a 
provisional subsistence, withdrawn by the rigid hand 
of winter. The fact is proved by many examples; for 
instance, let us pitch upon a known stream, after this 
sort. We take the Coe or Cona of Ossian, which runs 
thruugh Glencoe into Loch Leven, an arm of the sea 
in Argyleshire. A small loch or lake is its proper 
source, called thereabouts, in the Gaelic tongue, 
Treachten. After issuing from this, it proceeds with 
considerable rapidity over shelving masses of rock, it. 
self pellucid as diamond, and formed in many places 
into the most enticing pools, which one would natu- 
rally imagine were the resort of large and well-fed 
fish ; on the contrary, however, a few tiny individuals 
are all that inhabit them. We could mention many 
streams of like character, the contents of which are 
precisely similar. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that salmon, grilses, and white or sea-trout, ascend such 
waters in great numbers, preferring them even to bet- 
ter provided but more sluggish courses, which shows 
that their sole object is to spawn with advantage, not 
to alter their mode of living. 

A second reason why trout of considerable size are 
not met with in rocky rivers, is, that there are seldom 
any direct places of shelter. Weeds, nicely-disposed 
stones, and shallow banks, are wanting, from which 
they might watch their prey, elude human observation, 
and be protected both during the frosts of winter and 
the floods of autumn and spring. A rocky channel 
is thus proved prejudicial to the growth and increase 
of trout, and we shall now observe what effect a slow 
muddy bottom produces where food and cover are 
found in great plenty. Of this nature are most Eng- 
lish rivers, excepting those in the northern counties 
and mest mountainous districts. Fish (we speak of 
river trouc) spawn seldom in such waters; nay, they 
grow so fat and lazy as to be unable to remove for 
this purpose ; besides, the shallows are few among 
which they may suitably liv during the unclean sea- 
son. These matters, however, are of small conse- 
quence, fur it is marvellous to observe how the roe of 
even one fish, if properly cultivated and shed, witi 
replenish an emptied stream; nor wou'd a seemingly 
meagre spawning fail of this object, were it not for 
other causes and impediments. One of these is dis- 
covered in the unnatural voracity of large fish, which 
prompts them to devour their own young, as well as 
each other’s roe—a passion which in streams of this 
sort is easily gratified, whereas in bottoms composed 
of loose stones, &c. the young fry find refuge so ad- 
mirably adapted to their size, that it would be idle 
folly in a huge trout to attempt seizing them, “ with 
all its means and appliances to boot.” And it may be 
noted, that even in a sluggish water provided with 
such peculiar shelter, the fish thrive more abundantly 
than in one where the cover is under banks and 
among weeds, both of which can be worked into bya 
strong active fellow. Nor let any one be too credu- 
lous of the fact until witnessed, what amazing power 
the chin and snout of a milter possess. We have seen, 
hollowed by a single fish, such prodigious cavities as 
would lead one to imagine that a plough had actually 
been driven under water, and these, too, in the course 
of a single night. What havoc, then, must be made in 
a loose embankment by like monsters in search of their 
prey during the summer months! An additional rea- 
son may here be stated, why slow-running rivers, like 
those in England, are prejudicial to the multiplication 
of trout; and it is this, that such places are greacly 
adapted to the growth of their natural enemies. 
these, the otter and the pike are the most formidable, 
perch and eels moderately so. We shall discourse in 
due order concerning them; meanwhile, let us revert 
to our original intention, which was to describe our 
idea of a good angling river. 

There are only three kinds of streams, properly 

king, unless we include as a fourth the moor-burn, 
of which hereafter. Two of the three we have just 
now discussed, showing in what and wherefore they 
fail. It remains only to show those grounds upon 
which we give precedence to the third class of streams, 
and our best method of illustration is to be drawn 
from example. The Tweed, comparing it with other 
Scottish rivers, is by no means rapid. The Dee, the 
Spey, the Lochie, and many parts of the Tay and 
Clyde, proceed with greater swiftness, and on the whole 
are infinitely more broken and interrupted. Of all 
rivers, this quality belongs solely to it, namely, that 
it is from head to foot beautifully proportioned and 
justly meted out. There is an evenness and imparti- 
ality about it, which distinguish no other stream ; its 
pools and shallows are harmoniously arranged— 

‘*]t murmurs and pauses and murmurs again.” 
Here we perceive no rocky shelves, no impertinent ca- 
taracts, saying to ascending fish, “‘ Hither shalt thou 
come, and no farther; and here shall thy proud fins 
be stayed.” Nothing of the kind. ' Nor is there, on 
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the other hand, any inert tendency; no long, dead, 
sleeping levels, in which pike may secure themselves. 
The whole is planned according to an angler’s taste ; 
every inch of water accessible to the wader, without 
danger or interruption. Its banks, also, are in keep- 
with its other advantages—not naked and barren, 
neither spongy and overgrown with rushes, nor yet 
crowded with close and impervious wood, but mostly 
dry and inviting, fringed in many parts with oak, ash, 
elm, and beech, and in others hung over with the 
leasant alder, among the roots of which is often har- 
Poured a goodly and well-grown trout, impatient of 
some dropping fly or incautious worm. Most to our 
favour, however, is its choice formation of bottom or 
channel, fertile in food, provided with shelter, and 
. admirably fitted to the purposes of spawning. A med- 
ley it is, of gravel and sand, interspersed with largeish 
stones, just capable of being removed by the hand. Now 
and then, it is true, these latter assume more consi- 
derable dimensions ; nay, occasionally, a point of rock 
may be discovered, yet so judiciously arranged as not 
at all to cause prejudice to any one stream. Clay you 
seldom meet with; it is a barren unprofitable sub- 
stance, impervious to every species of water animal- 
culez ; we mean not by it, the muddy refuse which is 
often found even in Tweed, proceeding from vegeta- 
ble decomposition, and not in the least unfavourable 
to the support of fish, but that hard yellowish till of 
which the agriculturist complains, as drawing off no 
moisture, and harbouring no nourishment. 

Another leading feature of the Tweed is, that its 
whole developement is gradual, its extension almost 
imperceptible. It proceeds not, like the Tay or Lochie, 
from the womb of a large reservoir, supplied but scan- 
tily during its course, but commences in more modest 
and humble style, emergent from slender and silvery 
fountains, without show or vaunt, or any symbol of 
its progressive greatness. Yet anon it maketh con- 
siderable gains from surrounding hills, assuming a 
more dilated and goodly aspect; rivulet after rivulet 
addeth to its breadth, and it widens up gently and 
unconsciously with the valley through which it flows; 
nor is each petty helper without its use—a nursery 
for the young fry, it annually sends forth shoal on 
shoal, to disport among roomier waters in the leading 
stream. As it descends, these resources become larger, 
often contending for the precedence, and yet in no- 
wise worthy of such distinction. The Tweed itself 
preserves the superiority in depth and directness, as 
well as length of course and travel. We thus, by il- 
lustration, have described our idea of a good fishing 
river; and now, as to the moor-burn, out of which 
many Scottish streams are produced, and angling in 
whose waters is not an unpl t recreation. The 
moor-burn breeds a darkish variety of trout, not as- 
suredly the most beautiful to gaze upon, and yet here 
and there of enticing hue. It looks well rising at 
a fly, having a fine yellow appearance, the gleam of 
which maketh its bulk to seem greater. Heaths and 
mosses are not destitute of aliment for fish, although 
the kind they provide be unusual in other soils. They 
nourish the moss-worm, a small species of insect or 
reptile inhabiting the least barren parts; also on the 
surface various flies abound during summer, uncom- 
mon among the more fertile regions of the valley. 
Yet doth the same rule apply to these waters as go- 
verns other streams respecting rocky bottoms and dead 
levels, which, as aforesaid, do not greatly swarm with 
life. So far in respect to the quality of rivers. 

We shall afterwards give a list of the principal 
streams in Scotland, along with their natures and 
suitableness for angling ; at present we shall conclude 
this rambling paper with a few rhyming stanzas 

TO THE TWEED. 
Twined with my boyhood, wreathed on the dream 
Of early endearments, beautiful stream ! 
The lisp of thy waters is music to me, 
Hours buried, are buried in thee ! 
and sinless, the mirth of thy springs ! 
The Night, and the limpid, the fanciful things, 
That — thine the gleam of their play, 
are lifted in quiet away ! 
River! that toyeth under the trees, 
And lurest the leaf from the wandering breeze, 
It glides over thee, like the gift of the young, 
When he rocked at the bough where it hung. 
The voice of the city, the whisper of men, 
1 hear them, and hate them, and weary again 
For the lull of the streams—the breath of the brae, 
Brought down in a morning of May. 
Go! hushed o’er thy channels, the shadowed, the dim, 
Give wail for the Stricken and worship to him, 
That woke the old feats of the outlawed and free, 
The legends, that skirted on thee. 
Broken the shell ; but its lingering tone 
Lives for the stream of his fathers—his own ; 
And the - wizzard hand, that hath ' out of eld, 


again on thy bosom behel: 
He hears not, but pilgrims that muse at his urn, 
At the pais of waters all tearfully turn, 
And mingle their mourning, their worship in thine, 
And gather the dews from his shrine. 
Tweed! winding and wild! where the heart is unbound, 
They know not, they dream not, who linger around, 
How the saddened will smile, and the wasted rewin, 
From thee—the bliss withered within, 
I, when to breathe is a burden, and joy 
is me, and life is no longer the boy, 
Qn the labouring staff, and the tremorous knee, 
. Will wander, bright river, to thee! 


Thoughts will come back that were with me before ; 
Loves of my childhood left in the core, 
That were hushed, but not buried, the treasured, the true, 
memory awaken anew. 

And the hymn of the furze, when the dew-pearls are shed, 
And the old sacred tones of thy musical bed, 
Will close, as the last mortai moments depart, 

The golden gates of the heart ! 


THE FRENCH MACHINE MAKER; 

OR, PERSEVERANCE. 
[From Bowring’s Minor Morals.*} 
“WueEn you were showing us, papa,” said George, 
“that a great many of the virtues, commonly so called, 
are not virtues unless they are under the control of other 
virtues, I thought perseverance, too, might be some- 
times a false virtue—for that aman might persevere 
in doing wrong.” 

“ That is most true, George, and I am glad that you 
are learning how to distinguish between what are real 
virtues and what are not; between what are virtues 
sometimes, and what are virtues always. And as I 
remember two cases, one of vicious and another of 
virtuous perseverance, they will serve to explain what 
is good and what is evil in persevering conduct. 

A quarrel had taken place between two clerks in a 
merchant’s counting-house—Jonas and Jonathan. 
The quarrel was of little importance in itself, for it 
was merely as to the quantity of work that each had 
to do. The merchant had given six letters to be 
copied: Jonas said that each should copy three; 
Jonathan said, that as they were not of the same 
length, one should copy four and the other two. They 
disputed violently about it, and from words came to 
blows. Jonas beat Jonathan severely, and Jonathan 
vowed that he would be revenged. In this determi- 
nation he persevered, and it was a part of every day’s 
thought how he could injure Jenas. 

Jonas kept what is called the petty cash in the mer- 
chant’s counting-house; that is, he was charged with 
the payment of all the small sums for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the business, and was settled with by the mer- 
chant every week, on his producing the accounts, and 
the vouchers for payment when any receipts were 
given. Jonas was particularly careful to keep his do- 
cuments in order, and Jonathan, who knew Jonas’s 
pride in having his cash-book right, determined to do 
all that he could to embarrass and confuse him. 
Whenever Jonathan could lay his hands upon any 
voucher that Jonas wanted to show that his payments 
were regular, Jonathan took the opportunity, when 
nobody was present, either to burn or otherwise de- 
stroy it. This made Jonas very miserable, who never 
fancied that his companion could have been so wicked ; 
but Jonas was bitterly distressed, when on three fol- 
lowing Saturdays, instead of receiving the merchant’s 
accustomed praise, he was reprimanded for negligence. 
Jonas protested that he had been as careful as usual, 
but could not conceive how the documents had disap- 
peared. He determined, in future, to lock them up, 
instead of leaving them under the leads of the desks, 
as he had hitherto done. The next week all Jonas’s 
accounts were as correct as usual, and all the vouchers 
in order, and his tranquillity returned. 

But it did not last long; for Jonathan, finding 
that he had not succeeded in his ill-natured attempt, 
was resolved to injure Jonas even more seriously ; and 
one day, when Jonas had gone to the docks, and had 
by accident left the key in his desk, Jonathan took a 
five-pound note out of the cash-box which Jonas kept 
there, and concealed it in another part of the desk. 
He did not dare to steal it: he would have been afraid 
of detection; but he knew how much Jonas would 
suffer, and he persevered in making him suffer. 

Jonas came home, and put the keys in his pocket; 
he did not even recollect that he had left them in the 
desk; the next day, when he opened his desk to count 
the money in the cash-box, a five-pound note was miss- 
ing. This was, indeed, a sad discovery ; he racked 
his brains to remember whether he had made any pay- 
ments that he had not entered. He inquired of Jona- 
than whether he had seen him pay any taoney away. 
Jonathan professed to feel for his distress, while in 
fact he was rejoicing init; and he was even much de- 
lighted (wicked lad!) when he heard the merchant, 
in his private room, severely reproaching Jonas for 
his carelessness. 

A few weeks after, Jonas having occasion to ran- 
sack his desk for some papers, found the five-pound 
note. It never occurred to him that any body could 
have been so spiteful as to hide it, in order to give him 
pain; and he supposed that he himself had by acci- 
deat stowed it away with other papers. But his joy 
at finding it was even greater than his distress at los- 
ing it. He ran to the merchant, and told him of his 
good fortune. The merchant recommended more cau- 
tion in future. 

Still Jonathan persevered in persecuting Jonas ; and 
having been hitherto undetected, became bolder. It 
was Jonas’s duty to take the letters to the post-office. 
One day a letter of great importance, containing a bill 
of exchange for a large amount, was missing. The 
merchant had as usual entrusted the correspondence 


® This little piece is from a work entitled ‘* Minor Morals for 
Young People, iilustrated in Tales and Travels, by John Bowring ; 
London, Wittaker & Co, 1834.” We copy the whole title, in order 
that a may be able to order it from their booksellers; they 
could not, we can assure them, place a more useful work of the 
kind in the hands of their families. It is a cheap small volume, and 
is Ulustrated by some good cuts by Cruikshank and Heath. 


to Jonas’s care, and had left the city for his country 
abode. Next day the first inquiry, when the merchant 
came, was whether the letters had been dispatched. 
Jonas burst into tears, and said that the letter with 
the remittance was not to be found. ‘ What!’ said 
the merchant, with extreme displeasure, ‘ that letter 
missing !’ And looking on the ground, he saw the 
letter at Jonas’s feet, wet and dirty, as if it had been 
trampled on. This had been also Jonathan’s doing. 
He had concealed the letter the night before. He had 
flung it, unperceived—having himself trodden upon it 
—under Jonas’s desk. 

In this way many months passed. All Jonathan’s 
conduct was the persevering annoyance of Jonas, but 
he generally managed with so much cunning as to be 
undiscovered in his malice; but things went on so il] 
that the merchant dismissed them both. 

Years rolled by, in which they had little inter- 
course with one another. Jonas and Jonathan, in the 
progress of time, became merchants themselves, but 
nothing could eradicate from Jonathan’s mind the de- 
termination to injure, and if possible to ruin Jonas ; 
and he at last accomplished it, though his own ruin 
was athand. He undermined the credit of Jonas by 
persevering; by indirect insinuations as to the state of 
his affairs, by doubts and innuendos,“and shrugs of the 
shoulder, by a succession of unfounded reports, and 
malevolently expressed suspicions, Jonas’s reputation 
as a merchant suffered, and bankruptcy took place. 
Some of the statements by which Jonas had been in- 
jured, were, however, traced to Jonathan ; he was prose- 
cuted for damages, convicted, and his own insolvency 
soon followed. 

But of perseverance—vicious perseverance—he was 
a striking example. 

It is not long ago that I went to visit an interest. 
ing old man, who lives by the side of the Rhone, ata 
short distance from Lyons. Have you ever heard of 
the Jacquard machine, one of the most ingenious of 
modern discoveries,, by which the most complicated 
patterns can be woven with the same ease as the 
plainest ; a machine which enables an ordinary wea- 
ver to produce all those many-coloured oriental shawls, 
fashionable silks, and variegated ribbons, which for- 
merly required a dexterity possessed only by a very 
few, and a continuous labour that made them costly 
and inaccessible to any but the rich? Now-a-days 
silk-stuffs, exquisitely tasteful and beautiful, can be 
purchased for a small sum of money, and are worn by 
hundreds of thousands of the classes whose garments 
were formerly made of coarse wool orhemp. Theold 
man I speak of was Jacquard, and he was one of the 
great causes of this diffusion of enjoyment. As I hap- 
pened to be near the place of his abode, I determined 
to visit him, and did so, accompanied by several friends. 

It was a sunshiny day, I remember, and we had a 
delightful walk along the margin of the rapid Rhon 
a river renowned in history, and whose banks are still 
crowded with the ruins of past time, calling to mind 
the days when every feudal chief was obliged to shut 
himself up in high and embattled towers, built often 
upon dangerous crags, in order to be secure from the 
attacks of some neighbouring lord. The petty sove- 
reigns and the petty feuds have passed away together. 
Every thing now bears the face of security, of indus- 
try, ofpeace. Talking of the delightful contrast, and 
hoping that nations would one day harmonise, as the 
once contending peasantry of the Rhone now 
nise, we reached old Jacquard’s abode. 

He welcomed us with heartiness. ‘ But come forth 
into my vineyard,’ he said; ‘let us get among the 
grapes and the sunshine;’ so he led the way with a 
tottering step. ‘ Hither, hither,’ he called out ; ‘come 
with me to the arbour.’ We followed himthere. ‘ Let 
me sit in the centre, and let me tell you how glad I 
am to see you, my friends!” We sat down around 
him ; the clematis was blended with the vine, and to- 
gether they made the roof and the walls of the quiet 
retreat, whewe every day the venerable old man was 
used to sit, and to recall the events of his much che- 
quered life. Some of those events you shall hear as he 
himself related them, and you will see what persever- 
ance—virtuous perseverance—is, and what virtuous 
perseverance can do. 

I told Jacquard that I was an Englishman, and as 
he had been one of the benefactors of my country, I 
was come to thankhim. ‘ How proud I am,’ said he, 
‘to be visited by an Englishman! If I have ever done 
any good, I owe the very first suggestion to England. 
It was an English newspaper that led me to oc. 
cupy my thoughts with mechanical improvements. 
But for that, perhaps, I should still have been a 

r strawhat maker in an obscure street at Lyons, 
nstead of the happy man you see me, honoured by my 
native town, recompensed by the government (point. 
ing to the red ribbon which he wore at his button-hole), 
and pensioned by the state.” ‘ But how,’ I inquir 
‘did youowe to England your firstsuccess ?’ ‘1t was, 
he answered, ‘during the peace of Amiens, and we 
were accustomed to meet, in order to talk politics, at 
a friend's house on the quay. It was there a trans. 
lated extract from an English newspaper met my eye, 
stating that a premium was offered by a society in 
London to any one who would apply machinery to 
the manufacture of nets. I meditated long upon the 
matter, and, after many attempts, I made a machine 
by which nets could be produced. It was the first of 
my mechanical experiments, and I will tell you, if you 
have the patience and the desire to hear me, how that 
trifling affair was the beginning of my good fortune 
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and my fame.’ Nothing, we assured him, could 
iyo more than to continue his history. ‘ Well, 
then,’ said he, ‘ I contrived a machine and made a net 
by it, and thought no more of the matter. I carried 
the net about in my pocket, and one day, meeting with 
a friend who had heard the paragraph of the English 
paper read, I threw itto him, saying, “ There is the 
difficulty got over, and the net made!” And the 
matter passed out of my mind. I had persevered until 
I had succeeded, and there was an end of it. Some 
time afterwards, I was much surprised at getting an 
order from the Prefect to appear at the prefectal palace. 
I went, and the Prefect said he had only lately heard of 
my proficiency in the mechanical arts. It was a great 
mysterytome; I reallydid not comprehend his meaning, 
and I stammered out a sort of an apology for not un- 
derstanding him. My net and the machine that made 
it had gone quite out of my head: The Prefect ex- 
ressed surprise that I should deny my own abilities, 

t at last he produced the very net that I had made, 
and which to me had seemed a very trifling affair, as 
it was in reality. ‘I have orders from the Emperor 
to send the machine to Paris,” said the Prefect. 
“From the Emperor! That’s strange indeed; but 
you must give me time to make it.” So I set about 
it, and in a few weeks I completed it, and trudged 
away with my machine, and a half-manufactured net 
in it, to the Prefect. He was very impatient to see it 
work, so I bade him count the number of loops, and 
then strike the bar with his foot; he did so, and an- 
other loop was added to the number. Great was the 
delight that he expressed, and he told me that no 
doubt I should hear from him again. I heard from 
him again, in truth, very soon, and in a way that 
perplexed me not a little; for his first greeting was, 
“You must go to Paris, M. Jacquard, by his ma- 

ty’s orders.” ‘To Paris, sir! how can that be? 

hat have I done? How can I leave my affairs 
here?” “ Not only must you go to Paris, but you must 
go to-day—you must go immediately !” These were 
not times in which there was any resisting the orders 
of authority; so I said, “If it must be so, it must; I 
will go home and pack up my , and I shall be 
ready to obey your commands.” ‘No! M. Jac- 
quard !” said the Prefect, “you cannot go home ; a 
carriage is waiting to take you to Paris.” “Not go 
home! Not say adieu to my wife! Not make up my 
luggage for a journey of 150 leagues!” “I have or- 
ders,” said the Prefect, ‘to dispatch you instantly; you 
may send to your wife; you may tell her to give to my 
messenger any thing you desire to take—I will provide 
you with money; but there must be no delay.” There 
was no arguing about the matter, so I sent to my wife, 
gota small bundle of clothes, jumped into the carriage, 
and away! away! we were off, full gallop towards 
Paris! When we reached the first station, I opened 
the door, and I found myself stopped by a gendarme, 
who said to me, “ Sir, if you please, you are not to go 
out of my sight.” I found I was a prisoner, and es- 
corted by military force to the capital; things were 
so managed at that time; there was, however, no use 
in complaining; so I made the best of my fate, and 
submitted in good humour. 7 

I reached Paris for the first time in my life, and 
strange was my introduction there. I was escorted 
to the Conservatory ; and whom should I see there 
but Napoleon and Carnot! Carnot said tome suddenly, 
“ Are you the man that can do what Omnipotence 
cannot do? Can you tie a knot in a string on the 
stretch 2” I was overwhelmed with the presence of 
the Emperor and the abruptness of his minister, and 
knew not what to answer. But Napoleon spoke very 
condescendingly to me about my discovery; told me 
he would protect me, and urged me to go on with my 
mechanical pursuits. Materials were brought me, 
and I was directed to make a net-producing machine 
in the Conservatory, which I did. At that time 
a superb shawl was being woven for the Empress 
Josephine, and for its production they were employ- 

a very costly and complicated loom; a loom 
upon which more than twenty thousand francs had 
been expended. It appeared to me that the same 
effect might be produced by a less perplexing ma- 
chinery, and I recollected having seen a model by 
Vaucauson, in which I thought a principle was de- 
veloped which I could apply to the desired purpose. 
Long thought and perseverance enabled me to pro- 
duce the mechanism that bears my name. When I 
had succeeded, the Emperor conferred this decoration 
upon me, and granted me a pension of a thousand 
crowns. But on returning to Lyons, far different was 
my destiny. When I endeavoured to introduce ~~ 
machine, the workmen broke out into open revolt. 
was every where denounced as the enemy of the people, 
as the man who had been scheming the destruction of 
their trade, and the starvation of themselves and their 
families. Three plots were laid to assassinate me, and 
twice 1 had great difficulty in escaping with my life. 
So strong was the tide of prejudice and indignation, 
that my machine was ordered to be openly destroyed 
by the public authorities. It was broken to pieces in 
the great square of the city. The iron was sold for 
old iron, the wood for fire-wood. 
shipwreck of all ms hopes ! 

*I did not quite lose courage. The successful com- 
petition of foreigners, and the consequent decline of 
trade in France, led some intelligent manufacturers, 
a few years after, to think of the man whose discovery 
might perhaps bring some relief to that depression 
under which they laboured. They found strength of 
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mind to make another experiment. It succeeded. 
Silks of greater beauty were introduced, at a lower 
cost. There was a dawn of prosperity, and it has 
continued to shine. Of that machine which had been 
devoted to ignominy and destruction, I have now seen 
thousands introduced, and there is now scarcely any 
man so blind or so ignorant as not to acknowledge 
that its introduction has been a great blessing. It has 
given labour to tens of thousands, and I have had a 
complete recompense for all I have gone through.” 
We talked of these and other matters till the shades 
of coming twilight bade us depart. The happy old man 
is still in my memory ; a striking instance of virtuous 
perseverance, crowned with fit reward.” 


RAILROADS IN ENGLAND 

Ir is quite cheering to hear so many accounts of the 
success of the few railroads already established through- 
out the country, and the spirited endeavours now 
making to increase the number of these very ad- 
vantageous lines of communication. England, the 
most extraordinary, the most powerful nation which 
the world ever produced, is at present rising in its 
giant strength, and, with its incalculable amount of 
capital, addressing itself to the goodly work—not of 
war with all its splendours and butcheries, but—of 
multiplying the blessings of domestie comfort, national 
civilisation, all that can be considered truly great and 
glorious in an intelligent people, by means of the in- 
stitution of railways. The gross ignorance or preju- 
judice which has hitherto opposed the carrying of 
railways into execution is evidently declining, and we 
trust will soon be unknown among the influential 
classes. Already several of the most determined foes 
to the formation of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line are either favourable to that great undertaking, 
or siding with those who are attempting to promote 
rival or other lines. We know, however, that there 
are still many sceptics as to the value of railways to 
the community ; perhaps it is hopeless to say any 
thing to this class of persons with a view to an 
alteration of their opinion; nevertheless, we would 
wish to put them and every one else in the way of 
being convinced of the vast utility of railways, and for 
this purpose recommend them to peruse a paper on the 
subject of improvement in inland transport in the last 
published number of the Edinburgh Review (No. 121). 
In the meanwhile, to promote curiosity, we give the 
following extracts from this article, which has been 
indebted for its facts to Parliamentary papers :— 

‘ Besides the permanent advantages to land by open- 
ing large markets for every species of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral production, railways are attended 
with a variety of subordinate benefits, which, though 
they may appear inconsiderable, when compared with 
those already mentioned, yet ought not to be wholly 
disregarded. Among these may be mentioned the 
extensive employment of the local population, in a 
work in which by far the greater proportion of the la- 
bour is of a rude kind; likewise the purchase of ma- 
terials of various kinds from the adjacent landowners. 
It was proved that on the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, as well as on other similar works, large sums 
were paid to the landowners for gravel, timber, and 
stone, for materials for bricks, and for various other 
purposes, independently of the land purchased from 
them. It was also proved that a very large propor- 
tion of the poor-rates of the parishes through which 
railways pass are paid by the Railway Company. The 
Manchester Railway Company, for example, contribute 
not less than L.4000 per annum to the poor-rates of 
their parishes. 

The speed of transit, and the consequent frequency 
of communication between places of great commercial 
intercourse, are matters, the importance of which can 
scarcely be overrated in this country. The time be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, being a distance of 
about thirty-one miles, is now about an hour and a 
half; there are three deliveries of letters by post daily 
between these two places; so that two letters may be 
written and one answer received by the same corres- 
pondents in the course of aday. The frequency of 
communication might be still greater: nine trains of 
coaches start daily from each place, andif it were ne- 
cessary, there might be nine deliveries in each town. 
When the lines of railway from London to Birming- 
ham, and from Birmingham to Manchester, shall 
have been completed, the éime from London to Liver- 

1 will be about eleven hours; the mail which 
leaves London at eight o’clock in the evening, will 
therefore be delivered in Liverpool before nine the 
following morning. The time between London and 
Birmingham will be five hours and a half; there 
will therefore, be two mails daily. The Jet- 
ters dispatched from London at eight o’clock in the 
evening, would be delivered in Dublin the following 
evening. From some improvements which are in 
progress in the steam-packets, it appears that, under 
average circumstances, they may be depended on to 
make the voyage from Liverpool to Kingston (near 
Dublin) in ten hours; the mail which would arrive 
at Liverpool at seven in the morning would therefore 
be at Dublin at six in the evening, so that the Dublin 
merchants could answer their London letters the same 
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night. It would therefore be possible that an ane 
swer to a letter from London to Dublin could arrive 
in London in about fifty hours after the dispatch of 
the letter. 

A large portion of the time of those farmers and 
graziers, living at a distance from London, who are 
obliged to attend the London markets, is consumed 
in making the journey. Mr Robert Attenborough, 
a farmer and grazier residing at Braybrook, eighty 
miles from London, stated that his business ep ar 
him to attend once a-week at Smithfield market; that 
it takes him three days and a night, travelling at night, 
to go up to London, do his business, and return ; that 
he seldom gets home till four o’clock on Sunday morn. 
ing; and that a like inconvenience is sustained by the 
other farmers and graziers in his neighbourhood ; that 
besides the expenses on the way, the fare of the coach 
is L.3, 4s., and that the sacrifice of his business at 
home is the consequence of his journeys to London. 
A railroad would take him to London in about four 
hours, and starting in the morning he could arrive at 
home at a reasonable hour the same night. 

By the evidence of other witnesses, it appeared that 
a saving to a very large amount has been made by 
houses of business in Manchester, since the establish- 
ment of the railway, in their agencies alone. Some 
notion of the extent of this may be formed, when we 
state that several houses have saved L.500 a-year in 
this item of expenditure. 

The advantage of the increased speed and cheap- 
ness of communication obtained by railways, worked 
by steam-engines, is not confined to the saving of the 
time and money of those who are compelled by busi- 
ness, or induced by pleasure, to travel. Vast num- 
bers, who, under other circumstances, would remain 
stationary, find it for their advantage to avail them. 
selves of the opportunities of intercourse with distant 
places thus opened to them. It appears by the evi- 
dence of Mr Booth, that before the establishment of 
the railway between Manchester and Liverpool, there 
were about twenty-two regular coaches running be- 
tween these places; these coaches were licensed to 
carry about 700 persons; and taking them at their 
average number, they may be estimated as having 
transported 450 persons daily between these two 
towns. The inside fare was ten shillings, the outside 
six; and the time of the journey varied from four 
hours to four hours and a half. The fare at present, 
on the railroad, by the first class train, is five shil- 
lings and sixpence, and by the second class, three shil- 
lings and sixpence ; being about half the fare by the 
coaches ; and the time of the first class an hour and & 
half, and of the second class two hours; being less 
than half the time occupied on the turnpike road. 
The number of passengers between the two places in 
the six months ending in December 1833, was 215,071 
booked ; to which, if we add 5000 for the passengers 
taken up on the road and not booked, we shall havea 
total of about 220,000: if we divide this by the num. 
ber of days in the half-year, we shall find that the 
average daily, including Sundays, was 1209. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the number of passengers bee 
tween these towns has been tripled since the establish. 
ment of the railroad ; in other words, about 800 persons 
daily, who have occasion to pass between the two 
places, but who were before prevented from doing so, 
either by reason of the time or expense of the turnpike 
road, are now enabled to perform the journey. 

Among the railroads now in progress, those b 
which it is proposed to connect the metropolis with 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, are in every 
point of view the most interesting and important. 
This line has been undertaken by two distinct com- 
panies, under the sanction of different acts of Par. 
liament. That part which connects London with 
Birmingham has been undertaken by a joint-stock 
company, under the title of the ‘ London and Bir. 
mingham Railway Company :’ the continuation of 
the line is carried from Birmingham to Warrington, 
where it unites with a branch of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, which runs from Warrington to 
Newton, a point of the main line just midway between 
Liverpool and Manchester. This line from Birming- 
ham to Warrington is incorporated under the title of 
the ‘Grand Junction Railway Company.’ 

The ill effects of the slopes on the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway have impressed on engineers the 
indispensable necessity of avoiding them, or rendering 
them as gentle as possible in future undertakin 
This object will be attained in a great degree on the 
Birmingham and London line, but at an enormous 
expense. The country through which it will pass is 
of an undulating character, so that there is scarcely 
a mile of the road in which either cuttings or embank- 
ments will not be necessary. Where the elevations to 
be encountered are inconsiderable, a level is obtained . 
by forming a chasm in the crest of the hill, and using 
the stuff removed from it to form an embankment in 
the valley; but there are numerous élevations along 
the proposed line of road, which, from their 
great height or other causes, rendér thie™ i 
practicable. In such cases the level of the’ 
maintained by penetrating the elevations by tunnels. 
Of these structures eleven were proposed in the Par- 
liamentary plan ; but it is — le that cuttings will 
be substituted for some of them as the work proceeds, 


and that the actual number will not exceed eight: the 
largest will be constructed at Kilsby, near Daventry, 
seventy-seven miles from London; it will be about 
a mile and a half in length.” 
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The entire length will be one hundred and eleven 
miles and a quarter: of this there will only be nine 
and a quarter miles absolutely level. The width of 
this magnificent road on the embankments will be 
twenty-eight feet; the rails of each line will be five 
feet asunder, and the lines will be separated by a space 
of six feet; an additional space of six feet will be left 
on each side between the outer rails and the edge of 
the embankment. 

An act of Parliament has been passed for the con- 
struction of a line connecting London with South- 
ampton and Portsmouth, passing through Esher, 
Basingstoke, and Winchester. At present a line is 

rojected to cross the kingdom in a direction due west 
rom the metropolis, extending to Bristol, and pass- 
ing through Maidenhead, Reading, and Bath, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Windsor, Oxford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Devizes. ‘* This railway 
would facilitate the communication of the metropolis 
with Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, Wells, Bridgewa- 
ter, Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Fal- 
mouth, and many other places. It would also, in 
conjunction with steam navigation, connect the me- 
tropolis with the ports of the Bristol Channel, with 
South Wales, and with the south-western coast of Ire- 
land. The Southampton line will open an easy com- 
munication with the coast of Hampshire, and, by the 
Southampton steam-packets, with the Isle of Wight, 
and the Channel 8 eo also with the ports of St 
Malo, Havre, and Cherbourg. If the railway con- 
templated between Havre and Paris should be con- 
structed, a communication would be thus opened be- 
tween London and Paris, which would reduce the 
time of transit between those capitals to about twenty- 
four hours, allowing twelve [more correctly sixteen or 
twenty] hours for the voyage by steam from Southamp- 
ton to Havre.” It is computed on accurate data, that 
the number of persons who would pass annually to and 
from the metropolis along these three lines of road, 
would be nearly equal to a fourth of the whole po- 
pulation of Great Britain. 

* A line of railroad is already in an advanced state, 
by which it is proposed to connect Leeds and Selby, 
and thus open a more easy and rapid communication 
between that important mart and the port of Hull. 
Another line is in preparation, by which tocross the 
neck of the island, and to connect the Irish Channel 
with the German Ocean, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. Of the shorter railroads in progress, 
may be mentioned that proposed to be carried from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. This work ought 

rhaps more properly to be called a viaduct, since 
t will be sustained by masonry, supported by a series 
of arches for nearly the whole distance; its length 
will be three miles and three quarters, and the time 
will be twelve minutes. The only railrocd yet under- 
taken in Ireland is that which connects Dublin with 
King’s Town, a distance of about seven miles.” It 
may be added, that in Scotland railways are as yet 
unknown, except in one or two instances, in which 
they have been constructed chiefly for the transfer of 
pom | Nothing continues to astonish us so much as 
the want of a railway betwixt Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, which would be an undertaking comparatively 
simple and unexpensive, yet be productive of incal- 
culable benefit to the districts in the east and west of 
Scotland. 

France is yet poor in railway communication. It 
does not possess a hundred miles of railroad. When 
we turn tothe United States of America, how striking 
is the contrast! In the states there are already forty- 
nine railways in operation, and one hundred and 
thirty-seven projected. Some of these are of great 
length ; one now in progress betwixt Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh, at the head of tne Ohio, will be about 
three hundred and thirty miles in length. Great as 
the English nation is, it can show nothing so grand 
as this. 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTER DECEASED. 

On Saturday morning last, at Heckington, Lincoln- 
shire, Mr Samuel Jessup, an opulent grazier, of pill- 
taking memory, aged 65. He lived in a very eccen- 
tric way, as a bachelor, without known relatives, and 
has died possessed of a good fortune, notwithstanding 
3 most inordinate craving for physic, by which he was 
distinguished for the last thirty years of his life. 
In twenty-one years (1794 to 1816), the deceased took 
226,934 pills, supplied by a respectable apothecary at 
Bottesford ; which is at the rate of 10,806 pills a-year, 
or twenty-nine pills each day; but as the patient be- 

with a more moderate appetite, and increased it as 
e roceeded, in the last five years preceding 1816 he 
po the pills at the rate of seventy-eight a-day, and in 
the year 1814 swallowed not less than 51,590. Not- 
withstanding this, and the addition of 40,000 bottles 
* of mixture, and juleps and electuaries, extending al- 
together to fifty-five closely written columns of an 
thecary’s bill, the deceased lived to attain the age 

of sixty-five years! ! !—-From an old newspaper. 

MONEY WANTED. 

Whenit can be procured—L.100. No security can 
be given for the principal, and possibly the inéerest 
may not be punctually paid. Under the abovecircum- 
stances, sh any one be found willing to lend the 
desired sum, he will much surprise and oblige the 
writer of this advertisement. ect for A. B. C., 
George’s coffeehouse, the top of the Haymarket.” 
—This advertisement for money actually appeared in 
the public prints. 


EASY TO MANAGE THE WORLD. 

The famous painter Rubens had the inheritance of 
the office of secretary of state for Flanders, which at 
his death he was bequeathing as a suitable provision 
for one of his sons; the awkward and modest youth 
desired of his father that his portion might rather be 
in lands or money, for he was a man of no abilities, 
and altogether unfit for state affairs; the old man, 
with a grave smile, checked him for his folly, and 
comforted him with this excellent aphorism, which 
contains a solid and everlasting truth—“ My son, 
thou knowest not how little wisdom goes to the ma- 
nagement of the world.” 


FOOLS THE BEST LOVERS. 
This, too, observe—that men of sense, in love, 
Dupes more complete than fools and blockheads prove ; 
For all that knowledge lent them as a guide, 
Goes off entirely to the lady's side; 
Whereas the blockhead rather sees the more, 
And gains perception that he lack’d before. 
His honest passion blinds the man of sense, 
While want of feeling is the fool's defence ; 
Arm'd with insensibility he comes, 
When more repell'd he but the more assumes, 
And thus succeeds where fails the man of wit; 
For where we cannot conquer, we submit. 

CRABBE. 


NERVE IN AN ACCOUCHEUR. 

When the acccuchement of Maria Louisa was about 
to take place, Bonaparte took great pains in ascertain- 
ing the character of the different followers of the 
obstetric art, to find out the quantity of nerve each 
possessed. Dubois, an eminent surgeon, of whose abi- 
lity Napoleon entertained the highest opinion, was se- 
lected. The labour of the ex-empress was tedious; 
at an interesting moment Bonaparte observed an in- 
decision in Dubois, when he, with his usual foresight 
and promptitude, exclaimed, slapping the accoucheur 
on the shoulder, “ Remember, sir, you are attending 
a Woman—not an Empress !” 

LITERARY NECESSITY. 

The author of Tristram Shandy told the following 
story of himself :—‘* I happened (said he) to be ac. 
quainted with a young man from Yorkshire, who 
rented a window in one of the paved alleys near Corn- 
hill, for the sale of stationery. I hired one of the 
panes of glass from my friend, and stuck up the 
following advertisement with wafers :—‘ Epigrams, 
anagrams, paragrams, chronograms, monograms, epi- 
taphs, epithalamiums, prologues, epilogues, madrigals, 
interludes, advertisements, letters, petitions, memorials 
on every occasion, essays on all subjects, pamphlets 
for and against ministers, with sermons upon any 
text, or for any sect, to be written here on reasonable 
terms by—A. BL. The uncommon. 
ness of the titles occasioned numerous applications, 
and at night I used privately to glide into the office to 
digest the notes or heads of the day, and receive the 
earnest which was directed always to be left with 
the memorandums, the writing to be paid for on 
delivery, according to the subject.” Sterne soun be- 
came disgusted with this employment, and the mo- 
ment he had realised a small sum of money, closed 
the scene. 

COURTSHIP IN CHURCH. 

A young gentleman happening to sit at church in 
a pew adjoining one in which was a young lady, for 
whom he conceived a most sudden and violent passion, 
felt desirous of entering into a courtship on the spot ; 
but the place not suiting a formal declaration, the exi- 
gency suggested the following plan :—He politely 
handed his fair neighbour a bible, open, with a pin 
stuck in the following text:—2d Epistle of John, 
verse Sth—‘‘ and now I beseech thee, lady, not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but 
that which we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another.” She returned it with the following :— 
2d chap. of Ruth, 10th v.—‘ Then she fell on her face 
and bowed herself to the ground, and said unto him, 
why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 
shouldst take notice of me, seeing I am a stranger ?” 
He returned the book, pointing to the 12th verse of 
the 3d Epistle of John :—“‘ Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper and 
ink: but I trust to come unto you, and speak face to 
face.” From the above interview, the marriage took 
place the ensuing week. 

EDINBURGH STUDENTS. 

The greater part of the Edinburgh students are 
poor, and feel difficulty to exist there while the college 
is open. In general, each student has a little room 
for himself, for which he pays so much per week, and 
he purchases for himself all the tea, sugar, &c. that 
he may want. These little necessaries, after he takes 
his meals of them, are locked carefully past in a cup- 
board, of which he keeps the key. It sometimes turns 
out, however, that the landlady is as poor as her 
lodgers, and retains a second key to herself, to rob 
the poor students of their provender, when they are 
out attending their classes. On one occasion, a stu- 
dent being apprised of the pilfering habits of his 
landlady, put all the tea-things he made use of (which 
belonged to the house) on a tea-tray together, and by 
a string made the handle of the tray fast to a nail in 
the back of the cupboard door, went out, and, on re- 
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turning, beheld the scene! Lucky, with her key, 

had been at the concern ; she had pulled up the door, 

and in doing so had driven a whole trayful of china- 

ware to destruction. It is needless to add, the 

fellow fled the mansion, leaving his landlady to endure 

the punishment inflicted on herself by her dishonesty. 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR. 

A French soldier, who accompanied the armies of 
Russia, concealed a small treasure af the entrance of 
a village near Wilna, with a view of taking it with 
him on his return. After the defeat of Moscow, he 
was made prisoner and sent to Siberia, and only re- 
covered his liberty at the end of last year. On reach. 
ing Wilna, he remembered his hidden treasure, and 
after tracing out the spot where he had hid it, he went 
to take it away. What was his astonishment to find, 
in place of his money, a small tin box, containing a 
letter addressed to him, in which a commercial house 
was mentioned at Nancy, where he might receive the 
sum buried, with interest, since the year 1812. The 
soldier supposed this was all a hoax; he went, how. 
ever, to the house pointed out, where he received his 
capital, with twelve years’ interest. With thissum he 
established a small business at Nancy, which enables 
him to live comfortably ; but he has never been able, 
though he has taken great pains, to ascertain how his 
money was taken away and restored to him. 

THE BAD BOILED POTATO. 

The following version of an old story appears in the 
travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen:—There is another 
story of an adventure happening toa poor Highlander, 
from not being weli acquainted with the English lan. 
guage. He came up to London, and was greatly dis- 
tressed for want of victuals. One day in the bazaar, 
seeing a person with a friendly expression of counte- 
nance, he stated to him his lamentable case. The 
man asked him why he did not go to the shop of a 
penny-cook, where it is usual for poor people to get 
food. It is here necessary to state, that in these shops 
poor people givinga couple of pice, get a piece of bread, 
a portion of meat, and a half seer of beer or barley 
water; this kind of shop is called a penny-cook’s. 
The Highlander forgetting the name of penny-cook, 
from his ignorance of the language, thought it was 
penny cut, and going farther on, he asked where the 
penny cut shop was. A man whom he addressed 
thought that he wanted to get either his hair cut or 
to be shaved, and pointed out a barber’s shop. The 
Highlander going to the shop, knocked at the door, 
and was admitted by the barber, who seated him on a 
chair. The tonsor then filled a ewer with hot water, 
put a lump of soap in it, and making a laiher, placed 
it on the table before the Highlander, and went up 
stairs for his razors and other shaving apparatus. 
The Highlander, taking the soap suds water for broth, 
began to drink it, and swallowed three mouthfuls ; 
and mistaking the lump of soap for a potato, and 
being exceedingly hungry, he chewed andate it. U 
the barber’s coming downstairs, and seeing what had 
happened, he was petrified with astonishment. The 
Highlander taking two pice from his pocket, laid them 
on the table, saying, ‘I am much obliged to you: the 
broth was very good, but the potato was not suffi- 
ciently boiled.” 

THE TOLL OF AN ASS. 
When the late Lord Kaimes went to Aberdeen, as 
a judge upon the circuit, he took up his quarters at a 
tavern; and being fatigued and pensive after his 
dinner, he inquired of the landlord if there was any 
learned man in the neighbourhood who could favour 
him with his company over a glass of wine. Landlord 
answered, that the professor of mathematics lived close 
ms and the Lord of Session sent his compliments. 
he professor was not only eminent in his science, 
but of various and lively conversation, though he had 
the defect of La Fontaine and Thomson, both great 
poets—that of a stupid and dull appearance, before it 
became enlivened by wine or company. After a re- 
spectful bow, he took his seat and looked at the fire, 
quite immersed in some problem he had left. Two 
glasses of wine were filled and drunk in complete si- 
lence. Lord Kaimes, to begin the conversation, said, 
“T have just passed your new bridge, wholly con- 
structed of white granite. It is a truly magnificent 
piece of architecture. What may have been the cost ?” 
“Can’t say,” was the dry answer of our mathema- 
tician, who still looked at the fire. My lord, surprised 
and piqued, said, “I saw a board put up of ail the 
tolls to be paid by carriages and animals. Will you 
be so good as to inform me what is the toll of an ass 2” 
The professor, as if awaking from a dream, quickly 
retorted, “‘I do not pretend to know; but when your 
lordship repasses, the toll-gatherer cannot fail to in- 
form you.” Our learned judge starting up, and tak 
ing him by the hand, exclaimed, “ You are my man !” 
and they began a long and animated conversation. 
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